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The State of The Union 


THE TASKS THAT CONFRONT US 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., January 9, 1958 


Congress: It is again my high privilege to extend 
personal greetings to the members of the 85th 
Congress. 

All of us realize that, as this new session begins, many 
Americans are troubled about recent world developments 
which they believe may threaten our nation’s safety. Honest 
men differ in their appraisal of America’s material and in- 
tellectual strength, and the dangers that confront us. But 
all know these dangers are real. 

The purpose of this message is to outline the measures that 
can give the American people a confidence—just as real—in 
their own security. 

I am not here to justify the past, gloss over the problems 
of the present, or propose easy solutions for the future. 

I am here to state what I believe to be right and what I, 
believe to be wrong; and to propose action for correcting 
what I think wrong! 


M’ PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 85th 


I. 

There are two tasks confronting us that so far outweigh 
all others that I shall devote this year’s message entirely to 
them. 

The first is to ensure our safety through strength. 

As to our strength, I have repeatedly voiced this con- 
viction: We now have a broadly based and efficient defensive 
strength, including a great deterrent power, which is, for the 
present, our main guarantee against war; but, unless we act 
wisely and promptly, we could lose that capacity to deter 
attack or defend ourselves. 

My profoundest conviction is that the American people will 
say, as one man: No matter what the exertions or sacrifices, 
we shall maintain that necessary strength! 

But we could make no more tragic mistake than merely to 
concentrate on military strength. 


For if we did only this, the future would hold nothing for 
the world but an Age of Terror. 

And so our second task is to do the constructive work of 
building a genuine peace. We must never become so pre- 
occupied with our desire for military strength that we neglect 
those areas of economic development, trade, diplomacy, edu- 
cation, ideas and principles where the foundations of real 
peace must be laid. 

Il. 

The threat to our safety, and to the hope of a peaceful 
world, can be simply stated. It is communist imperialism. 

This threat is not something imagined by critics of the 
Soviets. Soviet spokesmen, from the beginning, have publicly 
and frequently declared their aim to expand their power, one 
way or another, throughout the world. 

The threat has become increasingly serious as this ex- 
pansionist aim has been reinforced by an advancing industrial, 
military and scientific establishment. 

But what makes the Soviet threat unique in history is its 
all-inclusiveness. Every human activity is pressed into service 
as a weapon of expansion. Trade, economic development, 
military power, arts, science, education, the whole world of 
ideas—all are harnessed to this same chariot of expansion. 

The Soviets are, in short, waging total cold war. 

The only answer to a regime that wages total cold war is 
to wage total peace. 

This means bringing to bear every asset of our personal 
and national lives upon the task of building the conditions 
in which security and peace can grow. 


Ill. 
Among our assets, let us first briefly glance at our military 


power. 
Military power serves the cause of security by making pro- 


hibitive the cost of any aggressive attack. 
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It serves the cause of peace by holding up a shield behind 
which the patient constructive work of peace can go on. 

But it can serve neither cause if we make either of two 
mistakes. The one would be to overestimate our strength, and 
thus neglect crucially important actions in the period just 
ahead. The other would be to underestimate our strength. 
Thereby we might be tempted to become irresolute in our 
foreign relations, to dishearten our friends, and to lose our 
national poise and perspective in approaching the complex 
problems ahead. 

Any orderly balance-sheet of military strength must be in 
two parts. The first is the position as of today. The second is 
the position in the period ahead. 

As of today: our defensive shield comprehends a vast 
complex of ground, sea, and air units, superbly equipped and 
strategically deployed around the world. The most powerful 
deterrent to war in the world today lies in the retaliatory 
power of our Strategic Air Command and the aircraft of our 
Navy. They present to any potential attacker who would 
unleash war upon the world the prospect of virtual annihila- 
tion of his own country. 

Even if we assume a surprise attack on our bases, with 
a marked reduction in our striking power, our bombers would 
immediately be on their way in sufficient strength to accom- 
plish this mission of retaliation. Every informed government 
knows this. It is no secret. 

Since the Korean Armistice, the American people have 
spent $225 billion in maintaining and strengthening this 
overall defensive shield. 

This is the position as of today. 

Now as to the period ahead: Every part of our military 
establishment must and will be ele | to do its defensive 


job with the most modern weapons and methods. But it is 
particularly important to our planning that we make a candid 


estimate of the effect of long-range ballistic missiles on the 
present deterrent power I have described. 

At this moment, the consensus of opinion is that we are 
probably somewhat behind the Soviets in some areas of 
long-range ballistic missile development. But it is my con- 
viction, based on close study of all relevant intelligence, that 
if we make the necessary effort, we will have the missiles, in 
the needed quantity and in time, to sustain and strengthen 
the deterrent power of our increasingly efficient bombers. One 
encouraging fact evidencing this ability is the rate of progress 
we have achieved since we began to concentrate on these 
missiles. 

The intermediate ballistic missiles, THOR and JUPITER, 
have already been ordered into production. The parallel 
progress in the intercontinental ballistic missile effort will be 
advanced by our plans for acceleration. The development of 


the submarine-based POLARIS missile system has progressed 


so well that its future procurement schedules are being moved 
forward markedly. 

When it is remembered that our country has concentrated 
on the development of ballistic missiles for only about a third 
as long as the Soviets, these achievements show a rate of 
progress that speaks for itself. Only a brief time back, we 
were spending at the rate of only about one million dollars 
a year on long range ballistic missiles. In 1957 we spent more 
than one billion dollars on the ATLAS, TITAN, THOR, 
JUPITER, and POLARIS programs alone. 

But I repeat, gratifying though this rate of progress is, 
we must still do more! 

Our real problem, then, is not our strength today; it is 
rather the vital necessity of action today to ensure our strength 


tomorrow. 
* a 6 
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What I have just said applies to our strength as a single 
country. But we are not alone. I have returned from the 
recent NATO meeting with renewed conviction that, because 
we are a part of a world-wide community of free and peaceful 
nations, our own security is immeasurably increased. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union has surrounded itself with 
captive and sullen nations. Like a crack in the crust of an 
uneasily sleeping volcano, the Hungarian am revealed 
the depth and intensity of the patriotic longing for liberty 
that still burns within these countries. 

The world thinks of us as a country which is strong, but 
which will never start a war. The world also thinks of us 
as a land which has never enslaved anyone and which is 
animated by humane ideals. This friendship, based on common 
ideals, is one of our greatest sources of strength. 

It cements into a cohesive security arrangement the aggre- 
gate of the spiritual, military and economic strength of all 
those nations which, with us, are allied by treaties and agree- 
ments. 

* * 7 

Up to this point, I have talked solely about our military 
strength to deter a possible future war. 

I now want to talk about the strength we need to win a 
different kind of war—one that has already been launched 
against us. 

It is the massive economic offensive that has been mounted 
by the communist imperialists against free nations. 

The communist imperialist regimes have for some time 
been largely frustrated in their attempts at expansion based 
directly on force. As a result, they have begun to concentrate 
heavily on economic penetration, particularly of newly-de- 
veloping countries, as a preliminary to political domination. 

This non-military drive, if underestimated, could defeat 
the free world regardless of our military strength. This danger 
is all the greater precisely because many of us fail or refuse 
to recognize it. Thus, some people may be tempted to finance 
our extra military effort by cutting economic assistance. But 
at the very time when the economic threat is assuming 
menacing proportions, to fail to strengthen our own effort 
would be nothing less than reckless folly! 

Admittedly, most of us did not anticipate the psychological 
impact upon the world of the launching of the first earth 
satellite. Let us not make the same kind of mistake in another 
field, by failing to anticipate the much more serious impact 
of the Soviet economic offensive. 

As with our military potential, our economic assets are 
more than equal to the task. Our independent farmers produce 
an abundance of food and fibre. Our free workers are versatile, 
intelligent, and hard-working. Our businessmen are imagina- 
tive and resourceful. The productivity, the adaptability of the 
American economy is the solid foundation-stone of our security 
structure. 

We have just concluded another prosperous year. Our 
Output was once more the greatest in the nation’s history. In 
the latter part of the year, some decline in employment and 
output occurred, following the exceptionally rapid expansion 
of recent years. In a free economy, reflecting as it does the 
independent judgments of millions of people, growth typically 
moves forward unevenly. But the basic forces of 
remain unimpaired. There are solid grounds for confidence 
that economic growth will be resumed without an extended 
interruption. Moreover, the Federal government, constantly 
alert to signs of weakening in any part of our economy, always 
stands ready, with its full power, to take any appropriate 
further action to promote renewed business expansion. 

If our history teaches us anything, it is this lesson: so far 
as the economic potential of our nation is concerned, the 
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believers in the future of America have always been the realists. 

I count myself as one of this company. 

Our long-range problem, then, is not the stamina of our 
enormous engine of production. Our problem is to make 
sure that we use these vast economic forces confidently and 
creatively, not Only in direct military defense efforts, but 
likewise in our foreign policy, through such activities as 
mutual economic aid and foreign trade. 

In much the same way, we have tremendous potential 
resources on other non-military fronts to help in countering 
the Soviet threat: education, science, research, and, not least, 
the ideas and principles by which we live. And in all these 
cases the task ahead is to bring these resources more sharply 
to bear upon the new tasks of security and peace in a swiftly- 
changing world. 

IV. 

There are many items in the Administration's program, of 
a kind frequently included in a State of the Union Message, 
with which I am not dealing today. They are important to 
us and to our prosperity. But I am reserving them for treat- 
ment in separate communications because of my purpose 
today of speaking only about matters bearing directly upon 
our security and peace. 

I now place before you an outline of action designed to 
focus our resources upon the two tasks of security and peace. 

In this special category I list eight items requiring action. 
They are not merely desirable. They are imperative. 


¢. 
DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 

The first need is to assure ourselves that military organiza- 
tion facilitates rather than hinders the functioning of the 
military establishment in maintaining the security of the 
nation. 

Since World War II, the purpose of achieving maximum 
organizational efficiency in a modern defense establishment 
has several times occasioned action by the Congress and by 
the Executive. 

The advent of revolutionary new devices, bringing with 
them the problem of overall continental defense, creates new 
difficulties, reminiscent of those attending the advent of the 
airplane half a century ago. 

Some of the important new weapons which technology has 
produced do not fit into any existing service pattern. They 
cut across all services, involve all services, and transcend all 
services, at every stage from development to operation. In 
some instances they defy classification according to branch 
of service. 

Unfortunately, the uncertainties resulting from such a 
situation, and the jurisdictional disputes attending upon it, 
tend to bewilder and confuse the public and create the 
impression that service differences are damaging the national 
interest. 

Let us proudly remember that the members of the Armed 
Forces give their basic allegiance solely to the United States. 
Of that fact all of us are certain. But pride of service and 
mistaken zeal in promoting particular doctrine has more than 
once occasioned the kind of difficulty of which I have just 
spoken. 

I am not attempting today to pass judgment on the charge 
of harmful service rivalries. But one thing is sure. Whatever 
they are, America wants them stopped 

Recently I have had under special study the never-ending 
problem of efficient organization, complicated as it is by new 
weapons. Soon my own conclusions will be finalized. I shall 
promptly take such Executive action as is necessary and, in 
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a separate message, I shall present appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. 

Meanwhile, without anticipating the detailed form that 
a reorganization should take, I can state its main lines in 
terms of objectives: 

A major purpose of military organization is to achieve real 
unity in the Defense establishment in all the principal features 
of military activity. Of all these one of the most important 
to our nation’s security is strategic planning and control. This 
work must be done under unified direction. 

The defense structure must be one which, as a whole, can 
assume, with top efficiency and without friction, the defense 
of America. The Defense establishment must therefore plan 
for a better integration of its defensive resources, particularly 
with respect to the newer weapons now building and under 
development. These obviously require full coordination in 
their development, production and use. Good organization 
can help assure this coordination. 

In recognition of the need for single control in some of 
our most advanced development projects, the Secretary of 
Defense has already decided to concentrate into one organiza- 
tion all the anti-missile and satellite technology undertaken 
within the Department of Defense. 

Another requirement of military organization is a clear 
subordination of the military services to duly constituted 
civilian authority. This control must be real; not merely on 
the surface. 

Next there must be assurance that an excessive number of 
compartments in organization will not create costly and 
confusing compartments in our scientific and industrial effort. 

Finally, to end inter-service disputes requires clear or- 
ganization and decisive central direction, supported by the 
unstinted cooperation of every individual in the defense 
establishment, civilian and military. 


2. 
ACCELERATED DEFENSE EFFORT 

The second major action item is the acceleration of the 
defense effort in particular areas affected by the fast pace 
of scientific and technological advance. 

Some of the points at which improved and increased effort 
are most essential are these: 

We must have sure warning in case of attack. The im- 
provement of warning equipment is becoming increasingly 
important as we approach the period when long-range missiles 
will come into use. 

We must protect and disperse our striking forces and 
increase their readiness for instant reaction. This means more 
base facilities and stand-by crews. 

We must maintain deterrent retaliatory power. This means, 
among other things, stepped-up long range missile programs; 
accelerated programs for other effective missile systems; and, 
for some years, more advanced aircraft. 

We must maintain freedom of the seas. This means nuclear 
submarines and cruisers; improved anti-submarine weapons; 
missile ships; and the like. 

We must maintain all n types of mobile forces to 
deal with local conflicts, should there be need. This means 
further improvements in equipment, mobility, tactics and 
fire power. 

Through increases in pay and incentive, we must maintain 
in the armed forces the skilled manpower modern military 
forces require. 

We must be forward-looking in our research and develop- 
ment to anticipate and achieve the unimagined weapons 
of the future. 
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With these and other improvements, we intend to assure 
that our vigilance, power, and technical excellence keep 
abreast of any realistic threat we face. 


3. 
MUTUAL AID 

Third: We must continue to strengthen our mutual security 
efforts. 

Most people now realize that our programs of military aid 
and defense support are an integral part of our own defense 
effort. If the foundations of the Free World structure were 
progressively allowed to crumble under the pressure of com- 
munist imperialism, the entire house of freedom would be 
in danger of collapse. 

As for the mutual economic assistance program, the benefit 
to us is threefold. First, the countries receiving this aid 
become bulwarks against communist encroachment as their 
military defenses and economies are strengthened. Nations 
that are conscious of a steady improvement in their industry, 
education, health and standard of living are not apt to fall 
prey to the blandishments of communist imperialists. 

Second, these countries are helped to reach the point where 
mutually profitable trade can expand between them and us. 

Third, the mutual confidence that comes from working 
together on constructive projects creates an atmosphere in 
which real understanding and peace can flourish. 

To help bring these multiple benefits, our economic aid 
effort should be made more effective. 

In proposals for future economic aid, I am stressing a 
greater use of repayable loans, through the Development Loan 
Fund, through funds generated by sale of surplus farm 
products, and through the Export-Import Bank. 

While some increase in Government funds will be required, 
it remains our objective to encourage shifting to the use of 
private capital sources as rapidly as possible. 

One great obstacle to the economic aid program in the 
past has been, not a rational argument against it on the 
merits, but a catchword: “give-away program.” 

The real fact is that no investment we make in our own 
security and peace can pay us greater dividends than necessary 
amounts of economic aid to friendly nations. 

This is no “give-away.” 

Let's stick to facts! 

We cannot afford to have one of our most essential security 
programs shot down with a slogan! 


4. 
MUTUAL TRADE 

Fourth: Both in our national interest, and in the interest 
of world peace, we must have a five-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act with broadened authority to negotiate. 

World trade supports a significant segment of American 
industry and agriculture. It provides employment for four 
and one-half million American workers. It helps supply our 
ever increasing demand for raw materials. It provides the 
opportunity for American free enterprise to develop on a 
worldwide scale. It strengthens our friends and increases their 
desire to be friends. World trade helps to lay the groundwork 
for peace by making all free nations of the world stronger and 
more self-reliant. 

America is today the world’s greatest trading nation. If we 
use this great asset wisely to meet the — demands of 
the world, we shall not only provide future opportunities 
for our own business, agriculture, and labor, but in the 
process strengthen our security posture and other prospects 
for a prosperous, harmonious world. 


As President McKinley said, as long ago as 1901: 
“Isolation is no longer possible or desirable . . . 
The period of exclusiveness is past.” 


x 
SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 

Fifth: It is of the highest importance that the Congress 
enact the necessary legislation to enable us to exchange ap- 
propriate scientific and technical information with friendly 
nations as part of our effort to achieve effective scientific 
cooperation. 

It is wasteful in the extreme for friendly allies to consume 
talent and money in solving problems that their friends have 
already solved—all because of artificial barriers to sharing. 
We cannot afford to cut ourselves off from the brilliant talents 
and minds of scientists in friendly countries. The task ahead 
will be hard enough without handcuffs of our own making. 

The groundwork for this kind of cooperation has already 
been laid in discussions among NATO countries. Promptness 
in following through with legislation will be the best possible 
evidence of American unity of purpose in cooperating with 
our friends. 


6. 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Sixth: In the area of education and research, I recommend 
a balanced program to improve our resources, involving an 
invesiment of about a billion dollars over a four year period. 
This involves new activities by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare designed principally to encourage 
improved teaching quality and student opportunities in the 
interests of national security. It also provides a five-fold in- 
crease in sums available to the National Science Foundation 
for its special activities in stimulating and improving science 
education. 

Scrupulous attention has been paid to maintaining local 
control of educational policy, spurring the maximum amount 
of local effort, and to avoiding undue stress on the physical 
sciences at the expense of other branches of learning. 

In the field of research, I am asking for substantial increases 
in basic research funds, including a doubling of the funds 
available to the National Science Foundation for this purpose. 

But federal action can do only a part of the job. In both 
education and research, redoubled exertions will be necessary 
on the part of all Americans if we are to rise to the demands 
of our times. This means hard work on the part of state 
and local governments, private industry, schools and colleges, 
private organizations and foundations, teachers, parents, and 
—perhaps most important of all—the student himself, with 
his bag of books and his homework. 

With this kind of all-inclusive campaign, I have no doubt 
that we can create the intellectual capital we need for the 
years ahead, invest it in the right places—and do all this, 
not as regimented pawns, but as free men and women! 


7. 
SPENDING AND SAVING 

Seventh: To provide for this extra effort for security, we 
must apply stern tests of priority to other expenditures, both 
military and civilian. 

This extra effort involves, most immediately, the need for 
a supplemental defense appropriation of $1.3 billion for fiscal 
year 1958. 

In the 1959 budget, increased expenditures for missiles, 
nuclear ships, atomic energy, research and development, science 
and education, a special contingency fund to deal with possible 
new technological discoveries, and increases in pay and in- 
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centives to obtain and retain competent manpower add up to 
a total increase over the comparable figures in the 1957 
budget of about $4 billion. 

I believe that, in spite of these necessary increases, we 
should strive to finance the 1959 security effort out of expected 
revenues. While we now believe that expected revenues and 
expenditures will roughly balance, our real purpose will be 
to achieve adequate security, but always with the utmost 
regard for efficiency and careful management. 

This purpose will require the cooperation of Congress in 
making careful analysis of estimates presented, reducing ex- 
penditure on less essential military programs and installations, 
postponing some new civilian programs, transferring some 
to the states, and curtailing or eliminating others. 

Such related matters as the national debt ceiling and tax 
revenues will be dealt with in later messages. 


8. 
WorKS OF PEACE 

My last call for action is not primarily addressed to the 
Congress and people of the United States. Rather, it is a 
message from the people of the United States to all other 
peoples, especially those of the Soviet Union. 

This is the spirit of what we would like to say: 

“In the last analysis, there is only one solution to the grim 
problems that lie ahead. The world must stop the present 
plunge toward more and more destructive weapons of war, 
and turn the corner that will start our steps firmly on the 
path toward lasting peace. 

“Our greatest hope for success lies in a universal fact: 
the people of the world, as people, have always wanted peace 
and want peace now. 

“The problem, then, is to find a way of translating this 
universal desire into action. 

“This will require more than words of peace. It requires 
works of peace.” 

Now may I try to give you some concrete examples of 
the kind of works of peace that might make a beginning in 
the new direction. 

For a start our people should learn to know each other 
better. Recent negotiations in Washington have provided a 
basis in principle for greater freedom of communication and 
exchange of people. I urge the Soviet government to cooperate 
in turning principle into practice by prompt and tangible 
actions that will break down the unnatural barriers that have 
blocked the flow of thought and understanding between our 
people. 

Another kind of work of peace is cooperation on projects 
of human welfare. For example, we now have it within our 
power to eradicate from the face of the earth that age-old 
scourge of mankind: malaria. We are embarking with other 
nations in an all-out five-year campaign to blot out this curse 
forever. We invite the Soviets to join with us in this great 
work of humanity. 

Indeed, we would be willing to pool our efforts with the 
Soviets in other campaigns against the diseases that are the 
common enemy of all mortals—such as cancer and heart 
disease. 

If people can get together on such projects, is it not possible 
that we could then go on to a full-scale cooperative program 
of Science for Peace? 

We have as a guide and inspiration the success of our 
Atoms-for-Peace proposal, which in only a few years, under 
United Nations auspices, became a reality in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

A program of Science for Peace might provide a means 
of funneling into one place the results of research from 
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scientists everywhere and from there making it available to 
all parts of the world. 

There is almost no limit to the human betterment that 
could result from such cooperation. Hunger and disease could 
increasingly be driven from the earth. The age-old dream of 
a good life for all could, at long last, be translated into reality. 

But of all the works of peace, none is more needed now 
than a first real step toward disarmament. 

Last August the United Nations General Assembly, by 
an overwhelming vote, approved a disarmament plan that 
we and our allies sincerely believed to be fair and practical. 
The Soviets have rejected both the plan, and the negotiating 
procedure set up by the United Nations. As a result, negotia- 
tion on this supremely important issue is now at a standstill. 

But the world cannot afford to stand still on disarmament! 
We must never give up the search for a basis of agreement. 

Our allies from time to time develop differing ideas on 
how to proceed. We must concert these convictions among 
ourselves, Thereafter, any reasonable proposal that holds 
promise for disarmament and reduction of tension must be 
heard, discussed, and, if possible, negotiated. 

But a disarmament proposal, to hold real promise, must at 
the minimum have one feature: reliable means to ensure 
compliance by all. It takes actions and demonstrated integrity 
on both sides to create and sustain confidence. And con- 
fidence in a genuine disarmament agreement is vital, not 
Only to the signers of the agreement, but also to the millions 
of people all over the world who are weary of tensions and 
armaments. 

I say once more, to all peoples, that we will always go the 
extra mile with anyone on earth if it will bring ws nearer a 
genuine peace. 

CONCLUSION 

These, then, are the ways in which we must funnel our 
energies more efficiently into the task of advancing security 
and peace. 

These actions demand and expect two things of the Ameri- 
can people: sacrifice, and a high degree of understanding. For 
sacrifice to be effective it must be intelligent. Sacrifice must 
be made for the right purpose and in the right place—even 
if that place happens to come close to home! 

After all, it is no good demanding sacrifice in general 
terms one day, and the next day, for local reasons, opposing 
the elimination of some unneeded .2deral facility. 

It is pointless to condemn federal spending in general, 
and the next moment condemn just as strongly an effort to 
reduce the particular federal grant that touches one’s own 
interest. 

And it makes no sense whatever to spend additional billions 
on military strength to deter a potential danger, and then, by 
cutting aid and trade programs, let the world succumb to 
a present danger in economic guise. 

My friends of the Congress: the world is waiting to see how 
wisely and decisively a free representative government will 
now act. 

I believe that this Congress possesses and will display the 
wisdom promptly to do its part in translating into law the 
actions } mma by our nation’s interests. But, to make 
law effective, our kind of government needs the fu'l voluntary 
support of millions of Americans for these actions. 

I am fully confident that the nse of the Congress and 
of the American people will make this time of test a time 
of honor. Mankind then will see more clearly than ever that 
the future belongs, not to the concept of the regimented 
atheistic state, but to the people—the God-fearing, peace- 
loving people of all the world. 
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A Challenge To Liberty 
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an earth satellite by the Soviets may mark a decisive turn 
in the world-wide struggle between Communist Im- 
perialism and the free world. 

No doubt the Communist rulers gained a success. They 
have an opportunity to gloat, an opportunity that they have 
not neglected. But Sputnik, mocking the American people with 
its “beep-beep”, may go down in history as Mr. Khrushchev’s 
boomerang. 

It jolted the American people and produced a reaction which 
was healthy, the kind of reaction that has, in the past, served 
freedom well. A wave of mortification, anger and fresh deter- 
mination swept the country. Out of that mood is coming a 
more serious appraisal of the struggle in which we are 
engaged, and an increased willingness to make the kind of 
efforts and sacrifices needed to win that struggie. 

It is, of course, essential that our nation should react in 
the right ways. If we act like a bull in the arena which puts 
-down its head and blindly charges the matador’s red cape, 
that could be our undoing. Our response must be a “heads 
up” not a “heads down” response. We must see clearly and 
think straight. We must appraise accurately the strength of 
-our adversary and also his weaknesses. We must design our 
Own strategy to parry his strength and to exploit his weak- 
nesses. 


I SHALL SPEAK first about Sputnik. The launching of 


Il. 

Communist Imperialism has elements of strength that make 
it formidable. 

The rulers have an iron grip upon the people—nearly one 
billion of them—and subject them to a harsh discipline of 
work and sacrifice. Thus they abstract vast sums for military 
establishments and for implementing political-economic of- 
fensives. 

The directing forces of Communist Imperialism have from 
the beginning seen the struggle as a long one, lasting, as 
Lenin and Stalin used to put it “for an entire historical era”. 
Accordingly, they have engaged in long-range planning and 
have not relied upon quick successes, as has been the undoing 
-of so many militaristic dictators. This planning now shows 
results in a large and ever-growing corps of scientists and 
technicians who, as a special privileged class, serve the State 
and Party at home and abroad. 

At home they have enabled the Soviets to develop a military 
-establishment equipped with the most modern weapons, both 
conventional and nuclear. It must, I think, be conceded that 
the Soviets, by concentrating on missiles for the past 12 years, 
have been more imaginative and more daring than we have 
been over the same period. 

The steady buildup of Soviet industrial power now makes 
it possible for the Soviet bloc to conduct economic warfare 
to gain control of newly independent and newly developing 
-countries. It loans large sums as “aid” and makes attractive 
“barter” deals whereby it absorbs raw materials in exchange 
for its manufactured products. ' 

Communist eee > hight developed and particu- 
larly effective. Its i is at least superficially aug- 
mented by the fact that those who direct the Communist 


propaganda feel no obligation to speak the truth or to tell 
in one part of the world the same story that they tell in 
another. 

IH. 


The assets of Communist Imperialism are surely formidable. 
But there is no reason whatever for us to be discouraged 
or to think that those assets enable it to dominate the world. 
Communist Imperialism has its weakness as well as its 
strength. For example: 

(1) Even the most potent despotism is bound to pay some 
attention to the mounting demands of the people for more 
consumer's goods. The spectacular shifts which have occurred 
in Soviet leadership over the last 5 years are not merely 
struggles for power but struggles between the adherents of 
different policies. We need not exclude the possibility of there 
coming into power those who will primarily seek the welfare 
of the Soviet people and not continue to keep them impaled 
on the sickle of Communist Imperialism. 

(2) Minds that are fine enough to deal with modern 
scientific and technical problems cannot be kept from coming 
to independent conclusions about other matters. The growth 
within the Soviet Union of a new intelligentsia is bound to 
affect Soviet policies. 

(3) The leaders of the newly independent countries seek 
jealously to safeguard their independence. They know that 
there are hundreds of millions within the Sino-Soviet bloc 
who desperately need better living conditions, and that con- 
sequently the Communist rulers would not deny betterment 
at home and confer it abroad except to make major political 
gains. Therefore the governments of the newly independent 
countries are warty and look for safe alternatives to Com- 
munist aid and trade. 

(4) Perhaps the greatest weakness of the Soviet position 
is that it does not seem able to disengage itself from the 
partition of Germany and the suppression of the independence 
of the nations of Eastern Europe. 


IV. 


I now speak of United States policies. They are compounded 
of confidence and realization of how formidable are the 
resources of those who seek world domination. 

United States peaceful policies, coordinated with the 
policies of dependable allies, have both a defensive and an 
affirmative character. 

(1) We will maintain a strong, balanced military posture 
including enough ever-present and ever-alert retaliatory power 
to deter Soviet aggression. The President's State of the Union 
message made clear that need. There seems little doubt that 
the Congress will respond. 

(2) We propose to counter the economic threat. It will 
be harder to get the resources to do that. But unless we wage 
successfully the political-economic war that is now being 
fought, Communist Imperialism can win without ever a gun 
being fired. It is vital that the newly independent and newly 
developing countries should find in freedom the way to lift 
up their own people. It is vital that the United States con- 
tinue to be a dependable market where other free world 
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nations can sell what they produce and buy what they need. 
Without assurances in these two respects, Communist Im- 
perialism would gain control of many lands with their human, 
material and strategic values; and in the end our own economy 
would be strangled by lack of the exports and imports which 
are essential to our economic health. 

(3) We must see to it that our freedom is a dynamic force. 
That is not just a task of government, but even more of our 
free citizenry. 

Today there is a challenge to liberty more formidable 
than any in recent times. Powerful men are fanatically teach- 
ing that human diversity and human dignity are false ideals, 
and that human needs can best be satisfied by a materialistic, 
atheistic society which imposes conformity and treats human 
beings as cogs in a great economic machine. 

In the face of that challenge, our own society is closely 
observed. We are widely regarded as the principal exponents 
of freedom and as leaders of the free world. Many are trying 
to judge whether this freedom of ours is really a product 
they want to import. It is up to us to make our freedom so 
rich, so dynamic, so self-disciplined, that its values will be 
beyond dispute and its influence become so penetrating as 
to shorten the life expectancy of Communist Imperialism. 

President Eisenhower, in his last month’s speech at NATO, 
said that “there is a noble strategy of victory—not victory 
over any peoples but victory for all peoples.” That strategy 
can be, and I am confident will be, implemented by such 
policies as I describe. 


4 


Given the intensive nature of the present struggle, what 
place is there for negotiation? First of all, let me say em- 
phatically that there ss a place for negotiation. Negotiation 
is one of the major tools of diplomacy. It would be the height 
of folly to renounce the use of this tool. This Administration 
has not done that in the past and does not intend to do it 
for the future. 

We must, on the basis of past experience, assume that 
negotiation with the Communists, if it is to bring acceptable 
results, will be a long, hard task. I have often engaged in that 
work and have spent many days personally participating in 
high level face-to-face negotiations with the Soviets. I have 
had considerable education as to their methods. 

Whenever negotiations involve matters of real substance, 
the Communists go at them in a tough, hard way. They are 
highly legalistic and seek to devise loopholes through which 
they can subsequently escape from what seem to be their 
obligations. They practice inexhaustible patience, withholding 
what they may be prepared to give until the last moment in 
the hope that they can get what they want without giving 
as much as they are ready to give. They astutely take into 
account any weaknesses of their opponents such as impatience 
to get the negotiation over or willingness to treat any “agree- 
ment” as a success, without regard to the contents or de- 
pendability. Furthermore, the scope of possible agreement is 
limited by the fact that the Communist record of performance 
is so poor that never ought the United States rely on any 
promises by the Communists which depend merely upon future 
good faith. 

The negotiations which ended the Korean fighting took 
two years and involved 575 meetings. Many of the Armistice 
provisions were quickly violated by the Communist side, but 
the essential—the abstention from warfare—has stuck, because 
it was in the mutual interest. 

The negotiations for the State Treaty which gave Austria 
her liberty took approximately eight years and involved 
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some 400 meetings. This treaty has been lived up to by the 
Communist side. 

The negotiations for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which were finally concluded in 1956, took almost 
three years. 

The negotiations with the Soviet Union for “cultural con- 
tacts”, upon which we are now engaged here at Washington 
began two and one-half years ago at the Geneva Summit Con- 
ference. 

Our negotiations at Geneva with the Chinese Communists 
have been going on for over two years. We got an agreement 
for the release of the American civilian captives. But that 
agreement remains partially dishonored. 

I do not suggest that negotiations must be so prolonged. 
With good will there is no need that they be so prolonged. 
But always in the past, if the negotiations involved real 
matters of substance, the Communists have proceeded very 
carefully and with a design to gain every possible advantage. 

I believe that there should be, and will be, further negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. There are many areas where there 
could be dependable agreement in the common interest. Also 
I believe that the Soviet rulers, and I know that we, do not 
want our two nations to drift so far apart that there is in- 
creased danger that the cold war will turn into a hot war. 

President Eisenhower, in his reply of last Monday to Chair- 
man Bulganin, took a major step looking to what could be 
further negotiations and agreements of exceptional! importance. 

He proposed strengthening the United Nations by reducing 
the use of the veto power. 

He proposed proceeding with the reunification of Germany 
as agreed at Geneva in 1955. 

He proposed considering how to give the peoples of 
Eastern Europe their promised, and long over-due, opportunity 
to have governments of their own choosing. 

In the field of armament he advanced the most significant 
proposal that could be made at this time to assure human 
survival, namely, that outer space should be used only for 
peaceful purposes. It is unhappily too late now to assure 
fully what the United States proposed in 1947—that all 
fissionable material should be used only for peaceful purposes 
—although we still can, and should, do that for newly 
produced fissionable material. But it és possible now to assure 
that outer space—all of it—should be dedicated to peace 
and not to war. I might add at this point that we have been 
much interested in the suggestions made by Senator Lyndon 
Johnson in this field. 

And finally President Eisenhower proposed that, since 
ability to supervise fulfillment of agreements is at the heart 
of all armament proposals, joint technical study groups should 
be established at once to explore the technical problems in- 
volved in supervision. He said that, so far as we were con- 
cerned, this could be done without any prior Soviet acceptance 
of any disarmament proposal. It could also be done without 
any Soviet commitment to the possible interdependence of 
the various proposals. 

President Eisenhower's letter to Chairman Bulganin should 
dissipate once and for all any impression that the United 
States does not want to negotiate, or is afraid to negotiate with 
the Soviet rulers. The truth is quite the contrary. We do 
want a “Summit” meeting, provided the proper conditions 
obtain. 

We do not however want a “Summit” meeting which 
merely represents another episode in the cold war, and which 
would be held under circumstances that would carry great 
peril to the free world. 

There are, I know, many who feel that the “cold war” 
could be ended and the need for sacrificial effort removed by 
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a stroke of a pen at the “Summit”. That is the kind of illusion 
that has plagued mankind for a long time. Actually, peace is 
never achieved in that way, and nothing could be more folly 
for us than to act on the belief that all our danger could 
be ended by peaceful platitudes proclaimed from the “Summit” 
by Heads of Government. 

The expansionist goals of the Communist Parties, and the 
exploitation of the subject peoples for military and economic 
aggressive purposes, will not be altered by one iota by 
generalities uttered at a “Summit” conference. But with the 
free peoples it is different. Their governments cannot make 
the necessary efforts except as the people themselves feel the 
need to work and sacrifice for the security of their nations 
and of their ideals. A “Summit” conference which diverted 
the free nations from doing what is necessary for their security, 
without any comparable change in the Sino-Soviet bloc, could 
be a great, indeed a fatal, disaster. 

Equally, it could be a disaster if the free world leaders at 
such a conference felt that, to avoid the danger inherent in 
a platitudinous declaration of peace, they had to go to the 
other extreme and break off in an atmosphere of hostility. 
That could intensify the cold war and make more likely that 
it would turn into a hot war. 

For these reasons, it is essential, as President Eisenhower 
pointed out, and as Mr. Khrushchev once himself agreed, that 
any “Summit” meeting should be well prepared. There should 
be assurance that significant topics will be discussed, and 
that there is a good prospect of arriving at significant agree- 
ments which will be fulfilled. 

The way to such a meeting was clearly pointed out by 
President, Eisenhower in his last week’s message to Chairman 
Bulganin. It is now for the Soviet rulers to make clear whether 
or not ¢hey want a “summit” conference which will genuinely 
promote the cause of peace and justice in the world. We do. 

* * * 


Q. A Congressional Committee quoted you as saying 
there was nothing wrong with the Yalta Agreement except 
that the Russians broke it. Is this your view? 

A. I would say that at least the last half of what I said is 
correct. (Laughter). The Rusians broke it. 

Q. What does Khrushchev hope to gain from a “summit” 
conference? 

A. I hope that the remarks I already made throw light 
on what are probably, I fear, his intentions, although those 
intentions will be tested by what goes on in the coming 
weeks and months. But the great gain, as I pointed out, that 
they could get and which certainly they will try to get if we 
let them, the great gain is to have a meeting which, as I say, 
will utter platitudes about peace—“we are going to work 
together, we are all going to be friends, we are going to 
end all world tensions,” with the implication that there is 
no need any more to have this military preparation, to pay 
taxes in order to have a mutual security program, and the 
like. If Khrushchev can get that, that would be the greatest 
triumph of his career or indeed the career of almost anyone 
because then we would come back here and the other free 
world leaders would go back to countries where the people 
would no longer be willing to support the military programs, 
the economic assistance programs, the inconveniences of 
alliances which require people to coordinate their policies with 
each other. All those things, it would be believed, could be 
thrown away because peace has been prociaimed. But the 
Communist Parties will go right on. 

One point that always needs to be borne in mind is that 
when you negotiate with the leaders of Communist-controlled 
states, you are mot negotiating with the principals, you're 
negotiating with the second-class people, because the govern- 
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ments of these countries are all run by the Communist Party 
and unless you bind that Party you haven't got an agreement 
which, as to broad policy, has any significance at all. I 
recall very well the Litvinov Agreement which we made 
at the time when we recognized the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government agreed that it would not tolerate the 
establishment on its soil of any group which was seeking to 
carry on subversive activities in the United States. Of course 
the subversive activities went on just the same, indeed they 
were intensified. And we asked the Soviets “how come”, and 
they said, “oh, those are being carried on by the Party. The 
State is not carrying those on. Therefore, what we are doing 
is entirely consistent with our agreement.” That is the kind 
of thing you are up against. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, that leads to another question which 
says: What can be accomplished at a “summit” conference 
that can't be accomplished at a lower level conference? 

A. I think that it is essential that at a lower level con- 
ference or through diplomatic channels which are equally, 
perhaps even more, useful in this connection, that it be 
found out, as I said, whether there can be a possibility of 
agreement on significant matters in ways which will assure 
performance. Now, sometimes in the course of these negotia- 
tions everything seems to be settled except one or two points, 
and the element of decision on these points is of course 
made by the Heads of State. And if there is going to be a 
worthwhile agreement, it may be useful to have it sanctified 
somewhat by a meeting of the Heads of Government. I won't 
say that there is inherently any possibility in a Heads of 
Government meeting that is not equally present in the 
diplomatic intercourse or meetings at a lower level, Foreign 
Ministers and the like. You have a choice of a whole lot of 
methods and it’s impossible to say that you can achieve 
something by one method that you can’t achieve by the other. 
They are different means that are employed. Sometimes it 
may be that a Heads of Government meeting is useful, al- 
though I would not say there is any inherent reason why 
you cannot also work at a lower level, because actually of 
course the Heads of Government direct what goes on. If 
negotiations are conducted through diplomacy, President 
Eisenhower has just as much a part in that as he would if he 
were personally meeting with Chairman Bulganin. It’s just 
a question of variety, choice, and I would not think there 
was inherently any advantage in One as against another. 

Q. Somebody asks: Isn’t a “summit” conference worthwhile 
if only from the viewpoint of psychological warfare, that is, 
its impact on the public opinion of neutral countries? 

A. I suppose that a meeting of Heads of Government has 
a certain psychological advantage in the sense that it is 
probably Paar at least, as indicative of a greater desire, 
a greater effort to get together. And perhaps in that sense, I 
think, undoubtedly in that sense, there is a certain magic 
that seems to attach to it in the minds of many people, par- 
ticularly in the non-committed countries. That is one of the 
advantages. 

Of course there are other serious disadvantages of the kind 
I pointed out. When you get the Heads of Government 
together, you have either got to come out with something or 
have a break. And it puts a terrific pressure on the Heads 
of Government to do what may be improvident just to avoid 
the alternative of seeming to have a break. And that is the 
reason why, in my opinion, they ought not to put themselves 
in that position until it is pretty sure that some worthwhile 
agreement can be arrived at. 

Q. Will the United States insist that the problem of 
German unification be at least fully discussed at any future 
“summit” meeting, even if chances for real progress are dim? 
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A. I can't conceive of there being another “summit” meet- 
ing which regarded as entirely washed out the agreements 
and decisions taken at the last “summit” conference. If that 
is going to happen, it would be much better not to have the 
conference at all, in my opinion. As the President pointed out 
in his letter to Chairman Bulganin, the one agreement that 
was arrived at and expressed in terms of an agreement, and 
the only one, related to Germany. And if another “summit” 
conference is to be held and not even discuss the one subject 
that was agreed on at the last “summit” meeting and treat 
that as washed up, then I think that of itself showed that a 
subsequent meeting was a mistake. If we treat agreements 
at the “summit” as of no future significance, and their only 
purpose is to have a meeting to seem to agree, have the 
agreement violated and then start another meeting on another 
topic, I can’t imagine a worse course of procedure or one 
that would be more disastrous. 

Q. You say the free nations mast not modify their security 
precautions without any comparable change in the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. Do you envisage meeting the Chinese Communists at 
the “summit”? 

A. I do not think there is any occasion at the present time 
to meet with the Chinese Communists at the “summit”. The 
problems that demand treatment are not primarily problems 
where the Chinese Communists are indispensable parties or 
indeed, in my opinion, proper parties. Now, of course, I say 
this, if peace can be really gained by .meeting with the 
Chinese Communists, we don’t let the fact that we don’t 
recognize them stand in the way. We met with the Chinese 
Communists at the Foreign Ministers level at Geneva in 1954, 
I think it was. We have been meeting with them at the 
Ambassadorial level at Geneva for the past two years and 
more. We dealt with them at the Korean Armistice negotia- 
tions. 

The policy of non-recognition has no necessary relationship 
at all as to willingness to meet to accomplish results. But I 
cannot see the likelihood that any question would now come 
up for discussion where they would be, in the words of 
President Eisenhower, one of the nations having a recognized 
responsibility in relation to the subject matter. 

Q. Also on the subject of Communist China, what are the 
objectives of our present policy toward Communist China, 
and do you feel a new approach might be wise? 

A. The objectives of our policy toward Communist China 
are the same as our objectives in respect to other aspects of 
our foreign policy, and that is to serve the enlightened in- 
terest of the United States. So long as the Communist regime 
is dedicated to opposing by all possible means the things 
which we believe to be in our interest, we do not see that 
there is any advantage to be gained by increasing its authority, 
its influence and prestige to be used against us. In every way, 
except now by open force where they are restrained by our 
own security treaties, in every way they are seeking to destroy 
the band of free nations which still exist and which keep the 
Pacific a body of water controlled by the free nations. They 
are trying to do that in an avowed spirit of hostility to the 
United States. 

Any time it will serve the interests of the United States 
to recognize the Chinese Communist regime, we will do it. 
We are not controlled by dogma or anything of that sort. 
It's a very simple question: will it serve our interests and 
the interests of the free world and our allies to whom we are 
committed to grant recognition? If the answer to that is 
that it will help it, then we will recognize. If the answer 
is that it will not help it, then we will not recognize, and the 
answer today is NO. 

Q. So far as world prestige is concerned, how do you 
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think America stands today as compared with five years ago? 

A. I can hardly answer that question perhaps without a 
certain amount of bias. (Laughter). I would say, to try to be 
as candid as possible, that the United States stands higher 
than ever before with the governments of the free world 
countries. I cannot say the same as regards public opinion, 
where I think public opinion may perhaps have been some- 
what misled, but perhaps you gentlemen have a very different 
view of that. The fact is, I believe, that the United States is 
respected more than it has ever been before. Now, there is 
a difference between being respected and being liked. We do 
not run the foreign policy of the United States with a view 
to winning a popularity contest. And we have to do things 
which we krow are not going to be popular. But we have 
not done, in my Opinion, anything for which we are not 
respected, and I prefer being respected to being popular. 
( Applause). 

Q. Mr. Secretary, several of our members are interested 
in a certain paragraph in a letter from the President which 
was deleted. One question said, “Who deleted the paragraph 
from the President's letter to Bulganin?” and somebody else 
said: “Do you think the portion of President Eisenhower's 
letter to Bulganin dealing with its wide publication in 
Russia should have been deleted?” 

A. As the President said, the draft of his letter to Bulganin 
went through many, many changes and revisions. It would be 
almost superhuman for anyone to remember offhand what 
was in the last draft as against what was in the next to the 
last draft and what was in the draft that preceded that, and 
so on down through about ten drafts. As to whether it should 
or should not have been deleted, there are reasons for it, 
some of which I wou’! think it inadvisable to state here. But 
I think the way it has worked out is perfect, because far 
more attention now is going to be focused on whether it is 
going to be published than if that paragraph had been in 
the letter. (Laughter). (Applause). 

Q. If you had it to do over again, would you support 
England, France, and Israel in a Suez Canal dispute with 
Egypt? 

A. I suppose the question means in a military action. 

MR. GRANT: As far as I know. 

A. Because, of course, we did support the position of 
those three governments as to their rights in relation to the 
Suez Canal. We always took the position that Israeli ships and 
cargoes were entitled to go through the Canal under the 
Treaty of Constantinople. We also took the position that the 
action taken by Egypt in terminating the concession which 
provided for international operation of the Canal, in ter- 
minating that prior to the agreed date, was an improper act. 
But if the question goes to whether or not we would, if we 
had to do it Over again, have supported the military effort 
that was launched, I would have to say that I would not today 
take any action other than that which I advised to the Presi- 
dent when it happened. I do not think that it is profitable 
to get into discussions as to why and wherefore. That was a 
very tragic affair. 

As I was saying to someone who spoke to me about it 
just before we came in here, it was in many ways the hardest 
decision, I think, that the President and I ever had to take. 
And when I went up that night at the United Nations and 
went up to the rostrum, I said, “I come here with a very 
heavy heart”, and that was a very true statement. But I have 
never yet in public office—and I do not think I ever shall— 
try to explain the reason or to defend myself for that, because 
I cannot do that without reopening old wounds, old con- 
troversies, which we are trying to heal and which, in my 
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opinion, have been healed, for which I thank God. (Ap- 
plause). 

Q. What steps does the United States plan to achieve the 
President's proposal to halt work on space weapons and 
dedicate outer space to peaceful purposes? 

A. The kind of instruments that are used now, at least, 
to penetrate the world atmosphere and to reach outer space 
are large, cumbersome, require a large array of auxiliary 
equipment, require long preparation, and they could not be 
concealed from even the most superficial form of inspection 
if it were from the air. Therefore, at the present stage of the 
art, you might say, we have something which is readily subject 
to being controlled. And the important thing, perhaps the 
vital thing, is to get into this control business while that is still 
the case. I recall the fact that back in ‘47-48, when the 
making of atomic weapons was still a process in its infancy, 
when we had a monopoly of the know-how, we offered to 
internationalize that at that time. 

I think perhaps never in history has as great and generous 
a gesture been made by a great country. The Soviets turned it 
down. Now the art has developed to such a point that it 
is almost impossible—it is, I guess absolutely impossible—to 
keep track of the fissionable material that has already been 
created, that may be secreted, and which cannot be accounted 
for. So while something can be done in this atomic field and 
we believe something should be done to prevent the spreading 
of these weapons throughout the world, increasing the piling 
up of these nuclear weapons, it is not possible to accomplish 
at this stage the great humanitarian results which could have 
been accomplished if the United States offer had been 
accepted in '47-’48. 

Now we are at the opening stage of a new great develop- 
ment, a development which can now readily be controlled 
but we can not say with certainty, if it goes uncontrolled for 
ten years, that perhaps by that time the mechanics of pene- 
trating outer space will have been so refined and improved 
upon that we will not be up against the same kind of im- 
possibility and of great difficulty that we are at the present 
time with regard to nuclear weapons. So the time to move 
is now, in the infancy of this art of penetrating the atmosphere 
and reaching outer space. And, as I say, it can be done now 
very readily because of the fact that the mechanics of this 
thing at the present time are so cumbersome, so obvious, that 
they can readily be detected and controlled. There would, I 
suppose, need to be some kind of international commission 
presumably, and preferably, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, which would have the task, perhaps comparable to 
the task of the International Atomic Energy Agency, which 
has a task of assuring that the nuclear materials that it 
disposes of, at least, shall be used only for peaceful purposes. 

Now I see no political or material obstacles in the way of 
establishing an effective, all-inclusive, dependable system of 
supervision which would assure that if anyone makes an 
instrument to use outer space, it can be detected, can be 
known, and it can be assured that the objects to be set up 
will be in the interests of science and humanity, and not in 
the interests of war. I think there is an opportunity here 
which is almost staggering in its possible implications—its 
implications if we do it, and its tragic implications if we do 
not do it. 

And I certainly hope from the depth of my heart that 
the emphasis which President Eisenhower bey upon this 
in his letter to Chairman Bulganin will find a response. I 
know it is said, it will be said, that this is “sour grapes” 
because the Soviets are a bit ahead of us now perhaps in this 
field, that we are just trying to stop them when they are 
ahead. Well, I think I can assure you with complete integrity 
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that there was not a vestige of that thinking when we made 
this proposal. And nobody knows really, when it comes to 
missiles, what our relative positions are. They are ahead when 
it comes to satellites at the moment. But when it comes to 
the missiles the relative status of our arts is a good deal of 
an enigma. But whatever it may be, it can, I think be taken 
as absolutely certain that the advances that will be made 
by both of us in this field will be such that a decade from 
now we will both have such a power that the question of our 
relative power becomes quite unimportant. Therefore, the 
fact that the Russians may think themselves a little bit ahead 
at the moment should not deter them any more than we were 
deterred at a time when we were well ahead of the Soviets 
in atomic weapons in 1947. I believe that if they are at all 
sincere in their professions of peace, and if when Chairman 
Bulganin decried what he called the “production of ever-more- 
powerful weapons”, if that was a sincere utterance on his 
part, he will jump at this chance. 

Q. Somebody asks, “What future does Harold Stassen have 
in the State Department?” 

(Laughter). 

A. Mr. Stassen is a gentleman of very great ability 
whom I admire. The question is “What future does he have 
in the State Department?” It is quite true that he has an 
office in the State Department, but it is also true that he is 
a Special Assistant to the President, and as I remarked once 
before, I think his future lies between Harold Stassen and 
President Eisenhower, not me. 

Q. At the time of the Hungarian Revolution one year ago, 
you expressed the opinion that this event meant the 
beginning of the end for Soviet Russia and world Com- 
munism. With the advent of Sputnik, and so on, is this still 
your opinion? 

A. That is my opinion. But I don’t think at the time I 
made the remark that you referred to I put a date on when 
the end would be. But the most significant development I 
think that has occurred in recent times has been the proof 
given by the Hungarian people that even though they had 
been under Soviet Communist rule, and, above all, indoctrina- 
tion, subjected through their schools, their radio and their 
press to all of the influences that Communism could exert, 
yet in the face of having been subjected to that for well over 
a decade, what was the end result? The end result was 
thousands upon thousands of people who were ready to die 
rather than continue subject to that kind of system. 

Well, as I say, when that has been demonstrated, that 
demonstrates that there is a fatal defect. The Communists 
had the opportunity—how long was it? From '45 to '56, eleven 
years—to teach the young people, to have their ear exclusively 
from that period, say from the time when they were in their 
early teens until the time when they were in their middle 
twenties. The fact was that the revolt came primarily out of 
the young ng who never had known anything in the way 
of education during that decade except what they got from 
the Communists. If Communism can’t win the hearts and the 
minds of the people under those conditions, then I say that 
that is proof that it is never going to go on indefinitely ruling 
the people of their world. 

Now they can, as they have, gain successes. And as they 
continue to be ruthless, they can continue this suppression. 
But the significant fact was that it brought to light that 
there is, in my opinion, a fatal defect in that system, a 
defect which in the end is going to lead to their undoing. 
Now, how quickly does that happen? I think I have always 
avoided trying to put a date on it. I have sometimes said 
a decade, or generation—phrases to indicate an indefinite 
time. But it is silly to try to put dates on these things. It 
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could happen quickly or it could be prolonged, depending 
on circumstances that nobody can foresee, that nobody can 
estimate. But that the event in Hungary demonstrated some- 
thing which in the end is going to be their undoing, about 
that I have no doubt whatsoever. (Applause). 

Q. Our time has about expired, but I do want to ask you 
One remaining question: Do you believe that the United 
States Government can do much at this time to help the 
French solve their economic problems? 

A. I think that there is no doubt that the United 
States, and perhaps other countries in the European Payments 
Union, can help the French to solve the external aspects of 
their financial problem provided they have, as I think they 
have or will have, an adequate program at home. The French 
economy is one of the most vigorous and strong economies 
in the world. I think I noted in my last State Department 
press conference that it is reported that there is the largest 
per capita productivity in France of any country in Europe. 
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There is no reason at all why the French should not have 
a good, sound, healthy economy if they can get their house 
in order at home. Now because their foreign assets have been 
largely dissipated, and because the French people have not 
had great confidence in their own government, there are some 
immediate problems that would confront them even though 
they now adopted the most perfect domestic program that 
could be conceived. I believe that France has enough friends, 
among whom it can count the United States, that will help 
the French to help themselves. 

MR. GRANT: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. It will be of 
interest to know that this is one of the largest crowds ever 
gathered in this room. 

I want to present to you this certificate of appreciation 
from the National Press Club for your appearance here. 

(Standing Ovation). 

SECRETARY DULLES: Thank you. It has been very nice 
to be here and meet with you. 
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tonight about missiles and other aspects of our relative 

position in defense science and technology. Since the 
President will report these matters in his state of the Union 
message later this week, I wish to speak out of my experience 
as science administrator and educator on the maintenance of 
America’s technological leadership—in the deepest sense 
a subject of the most fundamental importance to all our 
progress, military and otherwise. I have long been on record 
as being soberly concerned about the maintenance of our 
position in technology—defining technology as a combination 
of science, engineering, and production. We have great 
strengths. We have great resources. We also face relentless, 
able competition that demands of us steadiness, high quality 
performance and indefatigable effort. 

Let me start by reporting briefly on the organization and 
activity of the President's Science Advisory Committee of 
which I am a member and the wholly new post I hold as 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology. 

In notable contrast to most advisory committees, this 
Science Advisory Committee is a working group. Some mem- 
bers are spending nearly full time, others more than half time; 
all have accepted heavy responsibility to carry forward the 
advisory work of the Committee. 

The 17 members are broadly representative of American 
science. There are two Nobel laureates on the Committee. 
Every member has had experience in defense technology. A 
ra ihe of members have conducted or led research which 
has strengthened our national security. All have been im- 
portant contributors to basic research or to the formulation 
of national science policy or to the leadership of scientific 
institutions or research a 

In carrying on its work for the President, the Committee 
is organized into panels. In staffing these panels, the policy 
has been to seek out the best qualified scientists or engineers 
we can find and draw upon their judgment and rience in 
studying the problems confronting us. In areas of our com- 
petence we seek the objective scientific facts upon which 
judgments and policies can be based. 


T MIGHT HAVE BEEN expected that I would talk 


None of the men asked to serve has failed to accept or has 
even hesitated. This readiness to respond is convincing evi- 
dence of the sense of urgency and public responsibility of the 
American scientific and engineering community. 

It should be evident that the problems of American science 
cannot be solved nor quick cures be provided for our troubles 
by an appointment of an individual or organization of a 
committee. The new office and committee is in an extra- 
ordinarily favorable position to help by mobilizing the best 
scientific advice of the country, by maintaining good com- 
munications between the scientific community and the Govern- 
ment, and by assisting Federal agencies in carrying out their 
science programs. 

And now with this brief report before you I wish to examine 
a few of the more subtle p ae affecting America’s tech- 
nological leadership. 

The first industrial revolution was ushered in by Great 
Britain. The United States, it has been observed, leaped over 
the first industrial revolution and ushered in the second. Is 
Russia leapfrogging over the second industrial revolution and 
moving swiftly into a third, leaving the United States still 
preoccupied with the second? It is in the light of this question 
that I discuss our present concerns about American technology. 

Let me make my conviction immediately clear that the 
United States today is technologically strong and growing 
stronger. I do not believe that we have lost our technological 
leadership nor that we are predestined to lose it in the future— 
provided we increase our technological zest and audacity and 
do not fail to remedy our weaknesses. We enormous 
strength in capital assets, in productivity, in labor skills, and 
in scientific resources. We must maintain a rate of advance 
that will insure our position of advantage. 

Let me turn now to a comparison of our scientific position 
with respect to the Soviets, using evaluations made by my 
associate on the Science Advisory Committee, Dr. Hans Bethe. 

The launching of Sputnik has given many people the idea 
that the Russians suddenly have ys technological 
superiority over us. This im is wrong. Though the 
military implications of Soviet ICBM’s are great indeed, 
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technologically, the field of rocketry is only one small section 
of the whole picture. In many fields of technology and pure 
science, the United States is outstandingly strong. This is 
certainly true in nuclear physics, from the purest scientific 
aspects to military and economic implications. In pure nuclear 
physics, the United States excels in operating experimental 
equipment and in experiments carried out—in the theoretical 
interpretation of experimental results—and in basic theory. 
In high energy nuclear physics the Russians are developing 
fast, and may indeed grow to excel. But in low energy nuclear 
physics, which is directly related to applications, the strong 
position of the United States is undisputed. The United States 
is also very strong, insofar as this can be known, in the design 
and manufacture of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Other fields in which United States science and technology 
are Outstanding are high-speed calculating machines, polymer 
chemistry and its applications to plastics and synthetic fibers, 
solid state physics and its applications to transistors, and many 
other fields. On the other hand, there are fields in which 
Russia is pushing rapidly ahead, for example in oceanography, 
rocket propulsion, theoretical mathematics, space medicine, 
and certain phases of electronics. 

What sputnik has shown is not that leadership has passed 
from the United States to the U. S. S. R., but that we must 
expect in the future-more instances of Russian challenge to 
our scientific leadership. Sputnik has shown that the U. S. S. R. 
is a very serious competitor in the technological field. She 
has not passed us yet, but she has a strong will to do so. 


That such a transition of scientific leadership from one 
country to another can happen very rapidly, was shown by 
our Own experience in comparison with that of Western 
Europe. In the 1920's while American applied technology 
was already well developed, most of the fundamental scientific 


discoveries were made in Western Europe. In the 1930's and 
early 1940's, the United States rose to world preeminence in 
nearly all fields of pure and applied science and technology. 
Witness for this is the distribution of Nobel prizes in science, 
very few of which went to the United States before 1930, 
while more than half have been awarded to this country since 
1945. 

Clearly the problem before us is not our technological 
strength today. The challenge we face is the maintenance of 
this position tomorrow against the challenge of the surging 
technological revolution occurring in other countries. 

What are some of the elements of a grand strategy for 
maintaining our great relative strength in technology? 

As we seek to frame a sound national policy for an ad- 
vancing technology, there are certain things we should not do. 

We should not copy our competition. Our methods and 
programs should be those best suited to serve our Nation well 
and to give us the technological that reflects and 
advances our own objectives and ideals. If the United States 
is to maintain its quality and leadership, its effort should be 
to surpass itself and not some other nation. It must surpass 
itelf if it is to surpass its competitors. Our aim should be not 
that of sedulously duplicating the projects and programs of 
the Soviets, however spectacular they may be. Our aim should 
be to stick to our own course and to do those things which 
represent our genius and which will best meet our needs. 

In education we should not become bemused by numbers. 
We should not, for example, engage in an academic numbers 
race with the Soviets. We must not throw quality out the 
window in order to handle numbers; our shortage today is 
one of quality as well as numbers. We should not allow the 
pressure for scientists and engineers to obscure the need for 
first-rate talent in other fields. 

Having noted some of the traps we should avoid, let me 
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emphasize two major requirements which must be met if we 
are to progress. 

The first of these requirements calls for more attention to 
long-range objectives while we struggle with short-range 
demands. In industry, government, and education we need 
a better balance between basic research and applied research 
and development—between fundamental ideas and hardware 
or gadgets. 

Not only do we need more effort in basic research, we 
need more continuity of effort in all research. Too much of 
our research has been ad hoc, subject to stops and starts and 
changing levels of support or short-term financing. 

The need for greater emphasis on fundamental research 
is indicated by current discussions about outer-space tech- 
nology. Much is being said about the military uses of space 
vehicles and indeed this is important, but we also need to 
be giving attention to the use of space vehicles for basic 
research. As we prepare to penetrate outer space, we have 
the exciting opportunity to open a new window on the uni- 
verse. As we debate the military uses of outer space and the 
exciting concept of space travel, let us not forget this more 
fundamental scientific opportunity which lies ahead. We must 
be willing to adhere to scientific programs even though they 
may not always produce quick, spectacular results. 

Next in my list of requirements is the need for a sustained 
effort to modernize and invigorate science education. Up until 
now we have done little, save in our best schools where science 
is probably taught as well as anywhere in the world. We have 
been blocked by the argument that if we strengthened our 
science education we might run the risk of weakening some- 
thing else. It is not that scientists should be educated at the 
expense of people who might be going into the humanities. 
Rather, it is that science courses have come to be taught much 
more poorly in many schools than the humanities and need 
to be brought up to par. As President Eisenhower has said, 
“We have failed to give high enough priority to science 
education and to the place of science in our national life.” 

To remedy the deficiencies we must do many things, most 
of which are under widespread discussion and are now 
reflected in programs proposed at local and national levels. 
But let me name some others. 

First, our colleges and universities should raise their en- 
trance requirements in order to set a higher standard for the 
secondary schools and to exclude the ill-prepared and in- 
competent applicants. Particularly should admission require- 
ments be increased in English and mathematics. In this and 
many other ways we should stress the importance of high 
performance in our education. At all levels of our society we 
should cultivate a taste for learning, for scholarship and all 
that is excellent in mind and spirit. 

Second, we should try to correct some of the strange notions 
about science. 

There is a widespread view, for example, that science is 
vocational, that it is materialistic and antihumanistic—that 
it contributes only to the convenience but not to the quality 
of our society. 

It is my own deep conviction that the liberal arts cannot 
be liberal without including science, and that humanism is 
an indispensable ally of science in a sound scientific education. 
Scientists have an obligation to make this true character of 
science better understood, not by an arrogant advocacy of 
science and technology as the only objective means to increase 
our understanding and well-being, but by the balanced and 
tolerant presentation of science as one of the powerful means 
by which man can increase his knowledge and understanding 
and still remain humble and ennobled before the wonder and 
the majesty of what he does not understand. 
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If we are to realize the full potential of our industrial 
society we must blend both science and humanities into the 
common humanistic culture of our people. 

Our progress in technology will be greatly affected by 
our educational success in still a third area—the achievement 
of a high degree of scientific literacy among the rank and file 
of Americans. A man cannot be really educated in a relevant 
way for modern living unless he has an understanding of 
science. 1 do not imply that ail of our people should be 
scientists; far from it. I do emphasize the importance of 
providing our young people, whether they become scientists 
Or not, with some of the intellectual wealth of science, some 
of its excitement and adventure, some of its special vision 
for interpreting nature—some of the understanding which 
Our citizens should have if they are to deal intelligently with 
the great issues of our time arising out of science. 

Let me give an amusing example of the pitfalls of scientific 
illiteracy, reported by George R. Harrison in his book, What 
Man May Be. Many years ago a parson-naturalist became 
interested in deer flies which are justly noted for their speed. 
He made some observations, unhappily colored by innocent 
enthusiasm, and published his estimate that the deer fly 
cruises at 800 miles per hour. This estimate was accepted 
as gospel truth for years. But a few years ago the great chemist, 
Irving Langmuir, who was also a nature lover, became worried 
as to whether such a tiny insect could store enough energy 
or fuel in his body to fly at such a rate. He also perceived 
that at such speeds the deer fly, like the ballistic missile, 
would have nosecone problems because of the heat generated 
by air friction. Troubled by these questions, he hunted up 
some deer flies and made careful measurement of their speed. 
It proved to be about 70 miles per hour. 

Despite this correction I am told that a recently published 
table of flying speeds, circulated to an estimated 50 million 
readers, reported the male deer fly as cruising at 818 miles 
per hour, while the female struggled along at 800. Thus a 
titillating sex angle was introduced which will probably pre- 
serve the 800-mile estimate for years to come. 

Another and more immediate example of the importance 
of technological poise and understanding is to be found in 
our current missile and satellite development and testing 
programs. There has been a widespread misunderstanding of 
the mature of the tests. The so-called failures of flight test 
vehicles, to which so much publicity has been given, are 
normal occurrences in the development of complex mech- 
anisms, many functions of which can be tested only in flight. 
A flight test, which to a casual observer appears to have been 
a failure, provides a great amount of necessary information 
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to the test crew. We shall continue to have such occasional 
so-called failures as long as we pursue a vigorous search for 
more advanced missiles. 

The fourth area is the need for more emphasis in our 
society on the value of intellectual discipline and on the 
importance of content rather than method. In recent years 
we have been managing to get along in the United States 
by displaying an attitude of condescension toward hard work 
in our schools. Highest priorities should be given to better 
provision for our intellectually gifted young people. We 
should lay greater stress on the more rigorous teaching of 
intellectual skills and on higher standards of excellence for 
both teachers and pupils. 

There are several current efforts enlisting some of the 
ablest scientists in our country to design better high school 
courses, backed up by new texts and new teaching aids. If 
carried through fully, these efforts could exert great leverage 
to elevate standards over the Nation. They hold promise of 
deepening the teaching of secondary school science by build- 
ing into it some of the intellectual rigor and excitement, 
some of the beauty and humanistic values inherent in modern 
science, thus making it match the potential of our intellectually 
competent young minds as well as the unfolding promise of 
science itself. If real progress could be made toward these 
ends, the new concepts, methods, and materials might start 
a pace-setting movement to increase the excellence and chal- 
lenge of other parts of the high school curriculum. One can 
hardly imagine an effort more important or more worthy of 
really bold and large-scale support than this plan to design 
special high school programs at a new level of excellence. 

Finally, in speaking of the effect of American attitudes 
and values on science and education, one cannot fail to ask 
whether we Americans in our drive to make and acquire 
things have not been giving too little attention to developing 
men and ideas. If we are to maintain leadership in this century 
of science we must be sure that we devote an adequate 
amount of our energy and resources to the cultivation of talent 
and quality and intellectual accomplishment. 

In summary, if we fulfill our potential for skill, talent, 
education, and quality; if we can give full recognition in our 
national life to the importance of emphasizing quality and of 
achieving intellectual preeminence, there would appear to be 
no real impediment to our steady technological advance. 

With our own justly cherished American prized pattern 
of education, with the laboratories and factories and advancing 
skills and freedom of our industrial society, we may well show 
the way to a nobler level of living for all men and enhanced 
freedom and dignity for man the individual. 
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and to share with you my views on the state of our 
national defense. Since the security of our country is 
interwoven with the security of free people everywhere, the 
English Speaking Union has acquired an enhanced significance. 
It is mo secret that there is not a drop of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in me and that I am a pure, unadulterated Slav. There- 


I IS A GREAT pleasure indeed to be with you tonight, 


fore, I have a great advantage when I expound, with total 
immodesty and complete lack of inhibition, on the subject 
of the Anglo-Saxon race as a pillar of free world strength. 
Although the Eurasian Continent is surrounded by the 
lands of the British Commonwealth and the United States, 
geographically the world is divided into East and West. And, 
in order to avoid any misunderstanding, Australia and New 
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Zealand, even though they are “down under”, are west of 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Ideologically, the world is divided also into Communism 
and Capitalism; technologically, economically and militarily 
into two opposite camps, one dependent upon the United 
States in partnership with the British Commonwealth, and 
the other upon the U. S. S. R. Under the impact of a cold 
war, these two opposing masses acquire an ever greater 
energy potential, and it is only a matter of time before a 
discharge may occur in its most violent form. Mutual defense, 
therefore, must be uppermost in our minds. 

Everybody agrees that free people must be invincibly 
strong, yet there is no agreement as to how we should 
achieve that strength. While we still debate this question, the 
weapons of war become ever more powerful, nuclear war- 
heads infinitely more devastating. Some scientists already pre- 
dict that a bomb could be designed to blow our planet to 
bits. If that can be done, I am sure someone will design one. 
If he designs it, he unquestionably will build it. And when 
it is built, he will not be able to resist the temptation to 
detonate it, just for the hell of it, to prove it can be done. 
In that case, of course, the problem of national defense will 
be greatly simplified. As a matter of fact, all our problems 
will be greatly simplified. But the trouble is that nuclear 
weapons are not only growing bigger, they are getting smaller. 
What we witness now is simply the replacement of TNT by 
more powerful nuclear explosives. That is why all the ruckus 
about sharing atomic secrets with our allies does not make 
any sense. To keep the nuclear warheads from our friends 
across the sea is just as nonsensical as if, in the last war, we 
had confined our allies to gunpowder and dynamite and had 
not let them have TNT. Such an action would be particularly 
absurd now, since Russia has made full use of nuclear war- 
heads. 

These new explosives have increased immensely the fire- 
power of the armed forces of both belligerents, on land, on 
sea, and in the air. Yet by themselves they have not changed 
the strategic relationship of the protagonists—since it is not 
the new explosive, but the new methods of its delivery that 
revolutionize warfare. Therefore, it is not the size of the 
stockpile of atomic bombs, but the superior means of their 
delivery, which will decide the issue—and that means super- 
sonic aircraft and missiles. 

As in the past, the side which gets there “fustest with the 
mostest” will get the upper hand. This has been true of 
everything from bows and arrows to satellites. The prediction 
that whoever puts the first satellite into the orbit of the 
earth will control the world is just nonsense. If you can 
place a satellite in space, you can shoot it down. So even 
space war is bound to evolve into a war of attrition. Who 
gets there “fustest with the mostest” satellites will be the 
victor. 

With this in mind, let’s now review briefly the progress 
of military technology and America’s reaction to that progress 
since the last war. 

When Russia, after World War II, made an about-face 
from ally to potential enemy, Washington—despite the 
warnings of those of us who knew better—was complacent. 
We had the atom bomb, they insisted. It might be a score 
of years before the Russians. could develop a nuclear weapon. 
But Russia exploded its first atomic bomb in 1949. Were we 
exercised and worried? Not at all, because the Government 
assured us ——_ that we were going to develop a hydrogen 
bomb which, times more powerful, would 
make the Soviet look like a firecracker. And we did 
explode, in November of 1952, a hydrogen device. But few 
people realize that it was Russia who first exploded an air- 
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borne hydrogen bomb, in November of 1955, six months 
ahead of us. To the consternation that followed, Washington 
replied, “So what? They will never solve the nuclear produc- 
tion problem. Why, that requires highly developed engineer- 
ing skills, vast industry, technological know-how—they are 
bound to bog down in their effort.” But when Russia began 
to explode nuclear bombs like so many toy balloons on New 
Year's Eve, the American people once again became con- 
cerned, and once again were told to relax. “The Russians can 
never deliver their bombs. They don’t even know how to build 
jet aircraft. True, in May of 1954 a single, four-engine jet 
bomber flew over Moscow. One aeroplane. Probably hand- 
made, a flying mock-up. Just propaganda. Who's afraid of a 
big Red plane?” 

But a year later a flock of these bombers flew over Red 
Square: a much greater number than we had in commission of 
the Boeing B-52, the mainstay of our Strategic Air Command. 

“How come?” asked John Q. Public. The answer was, “Don't 
you know that jet aircraft are obsolete? Why, we are going 
to lick them with ballistic missiles.” So everyone relaxed 
again. Last August 26th, Russia announced that it had fired 
the first ballistic missile. “Pay no attention,” said Washing- 
ton. “We will beat them to the earth satellite. Don’t you 
know that whoever puts the first satellite into the orbit of the 
earth will control the world?” But it was the Soviet Union 
who launched Sputnik, and all at once Washington cut the 
satellite down to size and said it was just a little ball. It 
couldn't do anybody any harm. Running out of alibis and 
alluring promises of superior scientific phenomena, Wash- 
ington began to back-pedal. “Never mind the sputnik and 
ICBM. We still have our jet aircraft with which we can 
lick them”—in spite of the fact that they themselves had 
declared that jets were made obsolete by the ICBM. But when 
Comrade Khrushchev recently so enthusiastically expressed 
a similar point of view, the Administration made a hairpin 
turn and started to boast, “We will beat the Russians to the 
moon.” Well, they had better hurry up, because very soon, no 
matter how fast we can fly there, it will take us at least 12 
hours—one hour for the flight and eleven hours to go through 
Russian Customs. 

What is the cause of our great technological tardiness? 
Could it be the dearth of scientific and engineering talent? 
Or lack of production know-how? Of course not. We are 
still the greatest industrial power on earth. With 650,000 
scientists and engineers in our midst, as of today we lead 
Russia by 25 per cent in the technological brain power pool, 
though we must admit that they are catching up with us 
dangerously fast. 

The reason we have reached a state of military inferiority 
vis-a-vis Russia is mot that there is anything wrong with the 
American scientific creative genius, but that our talent is 
condemned by military orthodoxy to labor within the confines 
of an outmoded, fallacious framework. 

Nothing could be more dangerous than the loss of faith 
by the American people in their technological superiority. 
Strategies can be changed. Organizations can be revised. 
Individuals can be replaced. But there is no substitute for 
native ingenuity. Nor is there any need for us to worry on 
that score. Our current inferiority is not scientific. 

Our plight vis-a-vis Russia results, as I see it, from our 
strategic thinking, which despite the new fantastic weapons 
is still stuck in the mire of World War II, and even World 
War I, thinking. 

Instead of developing a new strategy that takes full ad- 
vantage of the new technology, we are trying to cram the new 
technology into the old strategic bag. We waste our industrial 
know-how, our scientific and engineering talents—the most 
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precious commodity we possess—on all sorts of irrelevant 
military projects that have no relation whatsoever to the kind 
of war we may have to fight in the air and space above. 

It may weil startle you ladies and gentlemen to learn that, 
despite all the lip service the Government pays to it, the 
Air Force does not get the lion’s share of the national defense 
budget. It is an optical illusion, a numbers racket pure and 
simple. Out of 17% billion dollars of current Air Force 
appropriations, I figure that 4 billion dollars are being spent 
by the Air Force on Tactical Aviation, Troop Carrier Com- 
mand, Transports and Cargo planes that will be useful only 
if we fight a full-fledged ground war. And that again can 
never be fought unless the major global air war is won first. 
Therefore, those 4 billion dollars should actually be on the 
Army side of the ledger, leaving the Air Force holding the 
bag with only 1314 billion—exactly what the Army gets. 
Because to the Army's original 94 billion we must add the 
Air Force’s 4 billion—which makes 13% billion dollars, 
even Steven. The Navy is supposed to get only 1114 billion 
dollars, but if to this we add all the direct and indirect 
national effort in the field of atomic energy to convert our 
Navy into an atomic Navy, it probably is getting the benefit 
of the same figure—namely 1314 billion dollars. 

As in the last war, we go blissfully along, developing three 
separate strategies and dividing the appropriation pie as 
evenly as possible; and with this goes division of available 
scientific talent, both domestic and foreign-born, on a sort of 
“catch-as-catch-can” basis. We are building in every direction, 
trying to be strong everywhere, scattering our scientific and 
industrial effort over the entire spectrum of weapons from 
de luxe invasion barges to sputniks. As a result, we are weak 
everywhere and, by default, are surrendering to the enemy 
our military technological leadership in the decisive field of 
aerial warfare. Just to illustrate how smug and complacent 
we have been in recent years, let me give you some quotations. 

In spite of the fact that Russia exploded an atomic bomb 
in 1949, and that the Korean war disclosed they were in full 
production of jet aircraft of all types, Admiral Radford, then 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on December 14th 
1953 assured the American people that he was against any 
fundamental changes in our military setup and that if such 
changes are to be made, they should come gradually, quote, 
“as a process of evolution”. Unquote. 

Needless to say, I didn’t let him get away with that. Right 
then and there I stated publicly that the trouble with such 
philosophy was that, while we evolve at leisure, the incon- 
siderate enemy might overtake and destroy us. Well, they 
have already overtaken us. 

After Radford’s statement, Russia exploded the first air- 
borne hydrogen bomb; overtook us in production of inter- 
continental jet bombers; went into production of intermediate 
range ballistic missiles (of which we had none); and was 
well on the way to developing the intercontinental ballistic 
missile—al! of which, in effect, readjusted the international 
power relation to the advantage of Communism and to the 
detriment of the free world. Yet the then Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, commenting on the 1957 budget, found it possible 
to state (and I quote), “Nothing has occurred in the inter- 
national situation during the past year which would indicate 
the necessity for any major changes in these policies and con- 
cepts. 

The excuse for our current profligate strategy, which calls 
for building everything and anything which comes to mind, is 
that we must be prepared to fight little baby wars with 
conventional! forces all over the world. Let me assure you, there 
aren't going to be any little wars, Turkey and Syria notwith- 
standing—that is, of course, unless we take leave of our 
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strategic senses. Such little wars, whether fought with bayonets 
or atomic shells and bullets, or even atomic BB shots, can 
never be decisive. Whether our ground forces fight on camel- 
back or mules, or in tanks or “low-performance aircraft” as 
General Maxwell Taylor advocates, they can never alter by 
one iota the power relations between the main protagonists. 
Limited wars can be fought only with the consent of the 
belligerents and, therefore are bound to end in a stalemate. 
At best they are a reconnaissance in force, useful to gain a 
better knowledge of the enemy's capabilities and his political 
intentions, with the inevitable result of disclosing our own 
hand. Korea and Suez are proof that little wars will always 
end precisely where they started, the status quo prevailing, 
unless they explode into a major atomic conflagration. The 
only difference between a limited war fought with conven- 
tional warheads and one fought with nuclear warheads is 
that in the latter case the small nations we are trying to 
protect will be even more thoroughly decimuted than Korea. 

To me, the President’s statement on September 24th was 
disheartening. He stated, quote, “The United States is main- 
taining the most powerful military establishment in our 
peacetime history.” That is correct in the abstract. We have 
the most powerful military establishment in our peacetime 
history. But by the same token, never in our history, whether 
at war or in peace, have we been so weak in relation to our 
potential enemy, Vice President Nixon’s assurances of last 
Friday to the contrary notwithstanding. This is the truth that 
the American people ought to know, and to know quickly, 
if we are to survive. Yet the official reaction to the sputnik 
was to dismiss it, not only as a useless scientific trick, but 
as the greatest Soviet blunder. Sherman Adams, in a talk in 
San Francisco, said that our purpose is not to rack up a high 
score in a basketball game played in outer space. And another 
Presidential Assistant, Clarence B. Randall, dismissed Russia's 
earth satellite as a silly bauble. All this might have been 
very funny if it were not so tragic. 

I hope such a flippant attitude will no longer prevail. The 
presence of Dr. Killian and the seventeen scientific advisers 
in the White House will, I am sure, restore dignity to the 
Presidential entourage. The President himself will be correctly 
informed on the facts of scientific life. But unfortunately there 
has been no clear cut definition of the relationship among 
Dr. Killian, Secretary of Defense McElroy and Mr. Holaday, 
Assistant Secretary in charge of missiles, whose powers have 
been elevated and made equal to those of the Secretary of 
Defense himself. 

The situation is further complicated by the statement that 
if a mew important weapon is conceived, another powerful 
executive with extraordinary authority will be appointed to 
handle it. We had difficulties with three separate services 
headed by one Secretary of Defense. How confusing it will 
be with three services working under half a dozen of what 
amount to equally powerful Secretaries. 

On the other hand, in his Oklahoma City speech, the 
President ‘announced several constructive moves, such as 
maintenance of a nuclear retaliatory power, cooperation 
with our allies, the keeping of our home defenses in a high 
state of efficiency, and the preservation of reserve strength 
to meet unforeseen emergency demands. These are all to 
the good. But they are only medicine-man stuff when we 
need a skillful surgical operation if the patient is to survive 
“== p= python me up with and overtake the Russians. 

e will never get an until Congress repeals the 
Unification Act of 1947. Neither fish, fowl nor flesh, unifica- 
tion is the basic obstacle to the development of a sound and 
realistic strategy. And this is not an afterthought. You will 
find these very words in my book, “Air Power—Key to Sur- 
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vival”, written seven years ago, protesting that the Unification 
Act as passed by Congress in 1947 and amended in 1949 
contains the seeds of military disaster. The very fact that we 
are now compelled to appoint a number of czars and pile 
one super official on top of another proves that something 
is basically wrong with our military setup. The first thing 
Congress must do is repeal the Unification law, and create a 
new defense establishment attuned to the technological 
realities of our time. 

The present defense establishment is a product of World 
War II mentality. It presupposes that any future war will be 
fought with the same methods of balanced forces strategy 
that were used in the last conflict. The Unification Act 
freezes for all time the roles and missions performed by our 
Armed Forces in the last war. To accuse the military services 
of bickering and brand their rivalry “disgraceful”, as Dr. 
Vannevar Bush did recently before the Senate Preparedness 
subcommittee, is certainly ungenerous toward the military 
men involved. The fact is that each of them is patriotically 
defending his innermost convictions. Right or wrong, they 
deeply believe in every fallacy they preach. I have been myself 
critical of Secretary cf Defense Wilson and Admiral Radford, 
but their attitudes and actions are not so much the product 
of their own military astigmatism as of the fallacious setup 
within which they are forced to labor. What is disgraceful is 
that we still keep on the books the defense law which leaves 
military men no choice but to bicker and compromise on the 
questions that involve our very survival. This has become 
more evident with every passing year. That is why, in 1955— 
two years ago—in my article for THIS WEEK magazine, I 


warned the American people that more money for national 
defense alone was not enough. 

I stated, and I quote, “The whole military philosophy must 
be changed, or we shall forever trail the rest of the world not 


only in conventional aircraft, but in intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and even in man-made earth satellite development.” 
Unquote. 

The recent agreement between our President and Prime 
Minister Macmillan to pool the creative resources of the West 
is a very wise one, even though it looks as if we are trying 
to close the gate after the horse has been stolen. But we have 
a good chance to get the horse back if we put our defense 
house in order. We still have the capacity and the time to 
regain our world leadership, but we must not lose a single 
moment. We must immediately create an efficient organiza- 
tion that will be able to translate the products of dibs 
creative minds into superior weapons, realistic strategy and 
effective foreign policy. 

We must remove the curse of the balanced forces strategy, 
and free the American creative genius from the confines of 
this outmoded concept. 

With the appearance of rocket power, aircraft no longer 
necessarily rely on atmosphere for sustenance or propulsion. 
Thus the influence of the Air Force has expanded into space. 
I maintain, therefore, that air power is space power, and 
extends from the surface of the earth into infinity. 

Az the present state of the aero-thermo-dynamic art, there 
appears to be no eventual limit to the , fange or altitude 
of manned vehicles. Man has already n four times faster 
than a bullet; faster than a 16-inch shell; and faster than 
some ballistic missiles. Thus in modern war, aircraft, missiles 
(ballistic and guided) and hypersonic manned vehicles will 
intermingle in the self-same e above. 

The air ocean and its outer space extension are 
one and indivisible, and should be controlled by a single, 
homogeneous force in consonance with the military axiom 
of economy of force and unity of command. It is this concept 
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that points to a new military establishment if such is to be 
properly attuned to the technology of our times. 

The inexorable progress of technology has already made 
our Navy about 90 per cent air force. It wants to project 
its power through the air and space above by planes and 
missiles. The Army likewise clamors for its own independent 
aviation service in order to project #s power through the 
air and space above with planes and missiles. It is ridiculous 
for three separate agencies to fight the same air war with the 
same weapons, namely planes, missiles, or supersonic manned 
vehicles. The time is long overdue for us to integrate our 
three services into one single military force, with one uniform, 
one promotion list and a single staff. The new establishment 
must be, for all practical purposes, a congenial Department 
of the Air, in which we have a Bureau of Ships, a Bureau of 
Ground Forces, and bureaus of other auxiliary units. Such 
changes cannot be expected to come from the Pentagon. 
Even though some of our top military leaders individually 
see their wisdom and timeliness, as a group they are entirely 
too regimented under the present setup to make such recom- 
mendations with impunity. 

There is only one source from which the necessary changes 
can come, and that is the American people, bringing pressure 
on their representatives in Congress. But they cannot act 
unless they are brought to realize the dangers inherent in 
our present military system. A thoroughgoing public debate 
on the subject of our national defense and foreign policy is 
a vital necessity. 

In a free republic such as ours, the Government is helpless 
unless it has the benefit of an enlightened public opinion, 
and that opinion can never be formulated unless the American 
people are given the unadulterated truth. This is the only 
policy that Washington can pursue if it is to stave off disaster. 

That is why the present public concern over the U. S. S. R.’s 
military ascendancy should not be artificially allayed by half- 
truths, distortions, outright deceptions and Madison Avenue 
public relations and advertising techniques. Some voices in 
Washington recommend that we soft-pedal our shortcomings 
lest the public get panicky. But who is panicky? The American 
people are not. They are indignant, pure and simple. The 
Administration is panicky in fear of incurring the public 
wrath for putting our country behind the military eight-ball. 
First they ordered a slowdown on the production of weapons: 
no Overtime, take it easy and relax. Now, they nervously 
stampede the unfortunate military men and the scientific 
fraternity into firing off half-baked missiles to get some 
favorable headlines. No wonder our first satellite, the size 
of a grapefruit—a very modest beginning—exploded prema- 
turely, making Uncle Sam a laughing stock on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

There are those who assure us that atomic war is im- 
possible, because it is too horrible to contemplate. But we 
must never forget that the Communists did not hesitate to 
liquidate twenty million of their own people to perpetuate 
themselves in power, and the same regime will not hesitate 
to kill off twice or thrice that number of people, anywhere, 
to achieve by force its goal of world domination, should its 
present methods of infiltration and subversion fail. 

It is inconceivable that two opposing and irreconcilable 
ideologies can be expected to live in peace and blissful co- 
existence while at the same time arming to the teeth in the 
greatest weapons race the world has ever known. An eventual 
military show-down seems all the more probable when one 
side has openly vowed to enslave the world and the other 
side is equally determined to retain its freedom. 

That is why I am somewhat puzzled by Secretary Dulles’ 
statement that we ought to, quote, “give up small marginal 
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freedoms”. Unquote. I am convinced that he is wrong. To 
me, it has long been crystal clear that in any modern human 
conflict, when one nation’s total physical and human resources 
are pitted against another's, the entire populace can act in 
unison only under the compulsion of total regimentation or 
under the inspiration of total freedom. Our nation’s trouble 
today is that we find ourselves half regimented and half 
free, since, among other things, freedom means the right of 
the people to have access to the facts. 

This does not mean that the Government must disclose in 
detail the nature of our weapons, since weapons and tactics 
are the province of military men. But over-all military 
strategy, like any other policy that affects our entire nation, 
is the province of the people. It is primarily the product of 
logic and wisdom, and no one has a monopoly on those 
commodities. Furthermore, strategy cannot be kept secret. It 
is evident from the size and allocation of appropriations and 
from the country’s industrial effort. A free society cannot win 
a war by deception or surprise. Our strength must be inherent, 
and obvious to all. 


There are certain panicky souls who chide the American 
people for extravagance; for riding in “two-toned con- 
vertibles”; others who recommend that we tighten our belts 
and reduce our standard of living. Those are also dangerous 
notions. We can never demonstrate to the world the superi- 
ority of a free society unless we can prove our ability to be 
invincibly strong and yet maintain the high standard of living 
from which our very strength flows. 

Everybody is against extravagance, just as everybody is 
against sin. But let us have one thing clear: Ordinary economy 
and thrift can save us just méllions; only a complete revision 
of our strategic concept and the foreign policy which it 
buttresses can save us béllions and yet increase our strength. 

In the meantime, we must keep in mind that while we 
strain every effort to achieve parity with the U. S. S. R. on 
the ICBM some time by 1961, we should not do so at the 
expense of our Strategic Air Command in being. The only 
real piece of propaganda which has come from Russia recently 
is Khrushchev's statement that jet bombers are already 
museum pieces. I am sure he knows better, and made the 
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statement with his tongue in his cheek. With Soviet long- 
range bombers coming off the production line at a rate four 
times greater than ours, Khrushchev’s outburst might have 
been a cunning ruse. Russia can attack us and smother us 
like a cloud of locusts with jet aircraft even before the ICBM 
is operational. 

We must never forget the way we smothered Germany 
with wave after wave of our ten-year-old crates such as the 
B-17 and B-24, in spite of Hitler's V-1s, V-2s, jet bombers, 
rocket interceptors and other scientific novelties. Therefore, 
while we exert maximum effort to achieve parity with the 
U. S. S. R. in the ballistic missile field in the shortest possible 
time, we must immediately quadruple our jet propelled 
Strategic Air Command. Its sustained range must be in- 
creased and its survival in any initial surprise attack by the 
enemy must be assured. The production of intercontinental 
bombers must be a 7-day, 3-shift operation. We must also 
exert maximum effort to create the most efficient Continental 
Air Defense through expansion of our communications, elec- 
tronics and guided missile production, extension of our early 
warning system and, above all, the rapid development of 
anti-missile missiles for interception of the ICBM through 
the method of collision. 

These things must be done even if everything else is cut 
to the bone. We have no right to demand sacrifices from our 
people as long as our military effort is only about 50 per cent 
efficient. We must give up the “misguided attempt” to 
maintain the military forces and weapons systems that have 
no longer a legitimate mission but are kep: through inertia, 
sentiment and tradition. 

I respect and admire tradition. I value the importance of 
esprit de corps. But when these fine heritages interfere with 
human progress and threaten our very security, I feel that 
we must have the moral courage to relegate them to the 
nostalgic past and to make the necessary fundamental changes 
in our military setup. The question is whether we will have 
the wisdom to make that move now, as a product of logic, 
or whether it will be forced upon us by the march of events, 
in which case the change may come too late. 

The sputniks might be a blessing in disguise, a warning 
light that wll arouse our nation to action. 


Effective Organization 
For Missile Supremacy 


WHAT WE MUST DO TO REGAIN LEADERSHIP 
By DAN A. KIMBALL, President, Aerojet-General Corporation 
Delivered before Washington Section, American Rocket Society, Washington, D. C., December 18, 1957 


we need to make our missile program really effective 
and to prevent falling behind the Russians where it 
might hurt. 
This is an important aspect of our security because just 
now everyone has become suddenly conscious of rocket power. 
We at Aerojet and people like you who have been members 
of the American Rocket Society for a long time are not so 
easily excited about both the magnificent successes and the 
somewhat over-publicized malfunctions, which are the things 
we know we can expect in this business. 
The rocket industry, which practically didn’t exist 15 
years ago, has come a long way in that time. But while the 
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industry didn’t exist then, the know-how did. We were as 
far advanced in the state of the art as the Germans, but we 
had no operational need for missiles comparable to the V-1’s 
and the V-2’s. But Dr. Goddard and others were demonstrating 
that rockets could be made to do a useful job, both in military 
and civilian affairs. 

Back in 1942 the early JATO’s had nozzles about a half- 
inch across and it took more than a dozen of them to lift 
a light little Ercoupe plane off the ground. Today we're 
getting B-52's off the ground with full load. Last week one 
of our rockets gave a s demonstration in getting 
the 13-ton Regulus off the ground at Edwards Air Force 
Base. Some of our really big rocket engines have nozzles 
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several feet in diameter and their thrust is measured in 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

The other companies in the rocket and missile industry 
are doing very well, too. We don’t have any outstanding 
shortages in know-how and in current facilities. 

But we've got to admit there’s considerable confusion as 
to where we are going and how we're going to get there. 
That is what let the Russians into the sky first with their 
Sputnik. 

We could have built a satellite 10 years ago if we had 
concentrated on it. 

And now is the time to concentrate and set a plan in 
motion for what we're going to do in the next ten years. 

Starting and stopping is what has jeopardized our defense 
efforts and our missile and satellite programs over the past 
ten years. You don’t get anywhere unless you set a course and 
stick to it. Any start-and-stop program ends up with a stop— 
which means you're going nowhere. 

I'm going to propose to you tonight—and through you to 
the American people and their leaders—a program which I 
sincerely believe will put America on the road to missile 
supremacy. Basically, it involves setting up an effective or- 
ganization for missile supremacy to replace the haphazard 
system we've been using. 

First of all—why are we in this seeming confusion so 
dramatically highlighted by the success of the Russian satel- 
lites? 

How did we get in this position? 

What have we got to do to recover world leadership? 

To my mind there is one basic answer to all these questions 
and that is organization. 

We don’t need any more overlapping agencies. What we 
need is a simplified organization which will let the Armed 
Services develop their own programs under proper super- 
vision. 

The time to make these changes is now, while the issue 
is hot and there seems to be an urgency to do something. 

Let us mot just do somethimg—let us be sure we do the 
right thing. 

The appointment of Dr. Killian, Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for Science and Technology, is a good starting 
point, but we must go a lot deeper and further. We need 
more than advice to the President. We need decisions— 
decisions that stick—in the Defense Department. We need to 
have these decisions implemented by the Military Services— 
not by a hodgepodge of Department of Defense people 
trying to adjust the military programs. 

Research and Development project management requires 
a rather large and competent technical and procurement staff. 
Such a staff does not exist in the Department of Defense and 
obtaining such a staff would be difficult and time consuming. 
A Research and Development organization has no place in 
_the Department of Defense, where it duplicates the separate 
efforts of the Armed Services. 

The satellite and space weapons programs which are just 
ahead will require hardware, facilities and trained people. The 
nucleus of these now exists in such programs as the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile program, where the effort has been to de- 
velop hardware, production facilities and to train personnel 
for operational duties in parallel. 

Double management—by the Services and by the Depart- 
ment of Defense—results in confusion and inefhiciency. There 
is always present potential or actual interference—always at 
higher cost to the government and loss of quality in the end 
product. 

Then we need Advanced Research. This means research 
beyond the satellite and anti-ballistic missiles programs of 
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today. These programs are clearly military and the problem 
of making them operational belongs to the Services, not to 
an Advanced Research Agency. The job of making present 
programs operational takes time. This must be done concur- 
rently with Research and Development, not afterward. At 
the same time production techniques, logistic support, train- 
ing and base requirements must be set up apart from the 
R and D effort. 

Any research agency which would try to supervise all these 
phases of missile development would only introduce excessive 
costs, unnecessary delays and inferior end products from the 
operational point of view. 

What we need is not so much another high level organiza- 
tion as a new kind of organization at high level—an organiza- 
tion which will simplify, not duplicate, the task of reaching 
an effective solution to our missile problems. 

We need a system which will supervise but not interfere. 

As I see it, the trouble is in the Department of Defense. 
I know something about the system then because I worked 
with it and in it for many years. I've been in contact with 
DOD since it was organized back in 1947. 

The Department of Defense was originally visualized by 
Secretary Forrestal, who was one of the principal advocates 
of unification, as a small organization of perhaps 100 persons 
who would set policy for the Military Departments. 

It has grown into a super-group of more than 5000 persons 
who have taken on the job of reviewing and amending what- 
ever the Services are doing or propose to do. 

By this growth and change of direction—by knocking 
heads together, as they used to say—and more recently by 
starting and stopping programs with every latest reading of 
the wind of Russian propaganda, we have lost track of the 
goal of effectiveness and we are devoting ourselves more and 
more to trying to solve crises week by week. 

To be specific—I think we should set up an organization 
to meet our needs today, tomorrow and for a long time to 
come. 

We should let Dr. Killian and his scientific advisers set 
missile policy for a Director of Guided Missiles. 

The Director of Guided Missiles, on the other hand, should 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate 
for a specific period of years. He should work for the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Director of Guided Missiles should have only a small 
staff. His job would be to direct the work of the Armed 
Services, but not co do it for them. Above all, in making his 
decisions he should not be at the mercy of Civil Service 
advisers whose opinions might outweigh those of the military 
men most directly concerned. 

All the services have developed good missiles and there's 
every reason to have confidence they will continue to do so. 

The Air Force is developing ATLAS, TITAN, THOR and 
others. These missiles are performing as expected and phased 
to production and training schedules to make them operational 
when we need them. General Schriever has directed this pro- 
gram expertly from the beginning. 

The Navy is coming along with POLARIS, its inter- 
mediate range Fleet Ballistic Missile. This is a very important 
development to which we must pay ever-increasing attention. 

The Army’s Redstone and Jupiter yield to none of our 
other missiles in importance to national defense. Those pro- 
grams, and the HAWK program which is just getting under 
way are testimony to the far-sighted efforts of General 
Medaris and General Toftoy. 

No matter how enthusiastic we may get about the air age— 
we must never forget that the bulk of the world’s commerce, 
and that means the bulk of all military logistics, is still 
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carried across the oceans. Also, with the advent of the nuclear 
submarine, the ocean highway has been opened to any ag- 
gressor with a powerful submarine fleet. 

That is why new emphasis and new research has been put 
into that area in the last few years. That is why new means 
of underwater propulsion and the development of such 
weapons as POLARIS, the Navy's intermediate range Fleet 
Ballistic Missile have become so important to us today. 

The Soviets are reported to have 500 submarines and they 
boast of a capability to launch nuclear weapons from them. 
We must concentrate on meeting this threat just as fully as 
we are concentrating on Long Range Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles. 

We've got to have both—in large number—if we're going 
to maintain the retaliatory power which is the principal 
shield we have to ward off nuclear war. 

There have been proposals made recently that we build as 
many as 100 nuclear submarines and arm them with POLARIS 
missiles. I think an early start should be made on such a 
program. I can assure you that the weapon is fully developed 
so far as power plant is concerned—and that the rest of it 
will come along to the extent that a determined effort is made 
in line with public interest as expressed through the Congress. 

Admiral Raborn and his organization deserve great credit 
for pushing this program to its full potentialities. 

All of these missiles are leaders in their particular categories. 
There’s nothing the matter with the way the services have 
developed them, in large measure taking advantage of the 
technical and industrial know-how of this country. 

I think we should use them as a starting point and see 
what we can do about simplifying the Defense Department 
organization which directs these efforts. 

We should leave it to the new Director of Missiles to make 
firm decisions as to missions and types of missiles—and then 
let the services develop them by proper assignment. These 
decisions, I repeat, should be made by the Director, and not 
made for him, by a staff of Civil Service assistants. 

It should be up to the services to direct the planning for 
operational use of the missiles. The services also should have 
full responsibility for research and development, procurement, 
production and testing of the missiles allocated to them. 

What I visualize is a Director of Missiles who would be 
like a General Manager in an industrial organization. A 
General Manager gives direction, but he can’t become involved 
in reviewing the actions taken by a hundred subordinates. No 
industrial corporation would last a year if it were run the 
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way the Department of Defense has been operating the 
missile and satellite programs. 

We've got to get down to business if we want to lick this 
Russian threat. 

We can’t afford to change direction in our missile program 
every three or four months. 

We've got to have double-barrelled action—pursue to 
perfection the missiles we're making now and set up a 10-year 
program and stick to it. 

It is important that we develop the hardware as we go 
along. We know we're going to need rocket engines of 
1,000,000 pounds thrust before long, so we should go to 
work on them now. 

We're spending too little money on advancing the state 
of the art, on developing the bits and pieces, the new com- 
ponents and techniques we're going to need in a few years. 

We can do this if we have simplified policy direction from 
the top—from Dr. Killian and his advisers; and if we get 
a Director of Missiles with authority to determine types and 
missions and allocate the development and production to 
the service which will admittedly be responsible for their 
operation. 

Congress has got to face this problem when it meets next 
month. I think there is a substantial demand for the kind of 
organization I have outlined. 

Congress has got to do a few other things also. It’s got to 
simplify legislation concerning construction of facilities and 
make some changes in procurement methods. Here again, it's 
a case of simplifying—of making it easier for industry and 
government to get together to produce more and better mis- 
siles in the fastest possible time at the lowest cost per unit. 

These are my ideas on how to keep America strong and 
to put America ahead in missiles and satellites. I've been in 
the Pentagon, too, and had my share of see-saw operations. 
And I can tell you that stop-and-go is bad business for in- 
dustry and bad business for defense, too. And it’s very bad 
for both the security and economic stability of the United 
States, which are vital concerns to all our citizens. 

This has been a little plain talk which I've given you tonight. 
It would have been easier and more pleasant to talk about 
Aerojet-General and what we are doing at Azusa and 
Sacramento, but I think what I have said is much more im- 
portant to all of us. I know we can count on the members 
of the American Rocket Society to back a sound program 
that will restore efficiency to our defense efforts and assure 
supremacy for our missile efforts now and in the decisive 
period that lies ahead. 


Missiles And The Defense Organization 
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the beginning of a new year. 
I would like to take this opportunity on behalf of the 


L IS a distinct privilege for me to be here with you at 
United States Navy—to wish you all a Happy and Successful 


New Year in which all the news will be news. 

I have had the privilege—and the responsibility—of speak- 
ing in this room once before. But no matter how many times 
a man might come here, I think that he would never be able 
to escape the sense of awe and respect for this forum. 


Those of you who belong here—whose room this is—may 
not always realize it, but this is one of the two most important 
and infiuential public forums in our nation. Here in this 
room—and in the Congress of the United States—there is 
concentrated more profound and incisive t and oa 
collective wisdom than in any other public 
nation. 

Se eee 
are the two most important sources in the country for that 
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sober and penetrating wisdom which our country now so 
desperately needs. The Congress holds its hearings and you 
hold your luncheons—and in each case you hear out your 
witnesses or your visitors and sift their offerings and then you 
arrive at your own independent and considered judgments. 
You are both free and you are both beholden to no man— 
you both serve the same one hundred and seventy million 
of us who buy your papers or elect our members to their 
duties in the Congress. 

It is a fair guess that I have not been invited here today 
to add to your list of funny stories or to reminisce about the 
time the main tops’l yard carried away in the Windward 
Passage. I have been invited here to give you my thoughts 
= to the solution of the serious problems that we face 
today. 

We have plenty of problems in the Navy. Our responsi- 
bility to defend against the submarine threat weighs more 
heavily on our minds now than ever before. Long recognized 
as a top priority problem by reason of massive numbers alone, 
today this menace has become critical by reason of completely 
new capabilities we must expect in under-sea categories from 
now on. The whole anti-submarine program is controlled by 
one of our most competent flag officers directly responsible 
to me. And, of course, we are continuing to expand and 
accelerate the entire program in the fleet, in our schools and 
in Our research. 

We have our problems in meeting the myriad of unpre- 
dictable day-by-day requirements in support of our national 
policy in the cold war—that we face today—and will continue 
to face in the future. These are the things we must do in 
routine fashion to protect the tangible and intangible interests 
of the United States all around the world. These are not the 
glamorous jobs, but they are jobs which must be done. 

But these are not the only problems—that we in the 
Services have to consider. 

Since the fourth of last October there has arisen in the 
nation a great sense of urgency—a greater interest in tech- 
nology—the greatest desire to re-examine plans and policies— 
than we have experienced in many a long year. 

Most of the public comment and most of the public interest 
has been focused on two subjects—on missiles and on or- 
ganization for defense. 

I am going to comment on both of these and then I am 
going to ask some questions. 

First, about missiles. The United States has generally done 
well with missiles. Each of the services has some very good 
missiles. We in the Navy are particularly proud of ours. We 
have excellent surface to air missiles. The performance of 
these has exceeded our expectations. We have done well with 
our air-to-air missiles too. The cooperation among the services 
has been excellent. The Air Force is buying our SIDE- 
WINDER. The Army is using our TALOS. Our allies are 
using some of our other air-to-air missiles as well as our 
surface-to-air missiles. 

But the main interest now lies in our new beasts—the 
ballistic missiles—both intermediate range ballistic missiles 
and ICBMs. The United States has five military ballistic 
missile projects in advanced development. The five military 
missiles are the Air Force Atlas and the Air Force Titan, both 
long range liquid-fueled land-based missiles—the Air Force 
Thor and the Army Jupiter, both intermediate-range liquid- 
fueled land-based missiles—and the Navy Polaris, a solid fuel 
ship-based missile, the importance of which is derived not 
only from the range of the missile but from the extent of the 
oceans as well. 

Let me speak specifically for the Navy's Polaris, the sea- 
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based missile and the only solid fueled ballistic missile now 
under development. 

And I can speak of Polaris with great pride. This is the 
youngest of the missile projects. It is only 13 months old. It 
is solid fueled because we cannot use liquid fuel missiles in 
ships. This is an economical missile. One of the reasons for 
this is because we have been able to take advantage of a lot 
of research which has been made available to us by the other 
services. It is a smaller missile and so we expect it to cost 
less than the bigger ones. We expect POLARIS to be available 
and ready in our ships in 1960. 

When it goes to sea it will be able to reach most of the 
significant targets in the world. Its location will be unknown 
and unpredictable and hence it will not be a predetermined 
target for any enemy's missiles. It will operate entirely under 
U. S. control. The Polaris submarine travels alone. The 
system is economical as such systems go. 

The Polaris system, because of its mobility, its fast reaction 
time, and unknown location under the sea can become a very 
strong deterrent to a Soviet decision to launch ICBMs against 
us or an IRBM against our allies. This system does deserve 
a substantial portion of the nation’s reliance in its defense. 

We in the Navy have a high level of confidence in this 
weapons system but I should like to interject a caution to keep 
this in perspective. 

This Polaris weapons system is an extremely attractive 
system. We expect it to be good. But even so I would not 
recommend that the U. S. place its reliance in IT ALONE. 
No matter how good it looks, or no matter how good it may 
turn out to be, neither POLARIS nor any other single weapons 
system can do the job EXCLUSIVELY. 

Since the nation’s safety can never be dependent upon a 
single weapons system, this fleet ballistic missile system will 
not protect the nation by itself. We must exploit all of the 
abilities we now have and maintain at least the minimal 
capability to meet any contingency that may threaten us. This 
requires carriers, ASW ships, amphibious ships, and all the 
other war potential of the Navy and the other services neces- 
Sary to maintain our national security. Among these require- 
ments are aircraft carriers. A carrier is not in this year’s 
budget so that we might get more ASW ships; but we intend 
to ask for a second nuclear powered aircraft carrier next year 
as well as continue heavy emphasis on anti-submarine warfare. 

Our national strategic planning should not be founded 
only on POLARIS or any other weapons system useful solely 
for all out war. Current commitments and requirement will 
still be with us and we have perhaps more, rather than less, 
need for a strong, able and versatile Navy, always ready to 
do whatever is needed to support the national policy all 
around the world. All of our military capabilities should 
continue to be designed so that in their totality they are the 
servant and not the master of our national policy. 

And now to take up the other subject fanned into fresh 
heat in recent weeks, the matter of military organization. It 
appears to me that this pressure toward reorganization is an 
illogical reaction to our not having an operational ballistic 
missile or satellite in the sky. 

I have been watching with some concern as the several 
public pressures toward centralization and authoritarianism 
in defense begin to mesh together to form a single pattern. 

Every one of these proposals should be carefully examined. 
I would favor constructive changes but, before we make any 
changes, let’s be sure that they will actually improve our 
method of arriving at proper decisions. There are many 
things other than organization which contribute to the success 
or to the smooth operation of the decision-making process. 
The entire process is limited by human mentality. No matter 
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how brilliant, no man is omniscient. There is no organizational 
or procedural means of removing that limitation. 

There are pressures toward reorganization, and very vocal 
ones they are too. The general themes are not new. This, 
gentlemen, is something you will clearly see on careful 
examination. There are proposals, all leading in one way or 
another toward more and more concentration of power, more 
and more autocracy in military policy and military decision, 
more and more suppression of differences of judgment, and 
more and more of what is described as “swift efficiency of 
decision” as a substitute for debate and discussion of the 
military aspects of national policy. 

I have been opposed to this before and I am opposed to 
it now. I can not and I will not believe that military policy 
and military decision should control or limit national policy 
or national decision. 

We are told that we need some better kind of military 
decision. Faster decision? Wiser decision? If we believe that 
one man, a military Solomon, is necessarily wiser than many 
men, then why not carry this logic further—why not carry 
it to its almost inevitable conclusion and abolish the Congress, 
make the peoples’ elected Chief Executive a figurehead, and 
place our future in the hands of a single military National 
Protector? 

We are told that we need an end to differences between 
the services. We are told that we should think and speak as 
one voice. This is a very appealing conclusion when its 
proponents wheel up their semantic artillery. “Bickering” is 
scape-goat ammunition, so honest differences in judgment are 
called “bickering”. 

“Argument” is a trigger-happy word, so discussion and 
consideration and debate and examination of these incredibly 
complex problems is called “argument”. 

You know the words and their connotations better than 
I do. But I would like to suggest that the other side of the 
coin has not been publicly examined with the same fervor 
and energy. And I point this out to you because this is your 
task. I urge you to take it on. 

Let us look at the situation this way. 

The annual national expense account, the national budget, 
is something not far under eighty billion dollars. Money is 
the vehicle by which we translate ideas into action. This is 
power. This is more power than any of us had ever imagined 
a generation ago. The annual budget, this money, represents 
the national power. 

Now let us look at who controls it. 

Roughly, very roughly, one quarter of it is fixed by such 
things as interest on the debt, and pensions, and the in- 
dispensable services such as the postal system. 

The second quarter is allocated to translate governmental 
and social ideas into action. This is the money that goes to farm 
support or to highways or to education or health or to foreign 
aid or to any of the countless and important tasks of federal 
government. This second quarter of the annual national ex- 
pense account is the power that keeps the Congress and the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party and much of the 
newspaper and radio and television and magazine talent of the 
country busy all year long. This second quarter of the budget 
represents the power that keeps the United States a viable 
and dynamic free society. 

Now what about the third and fourth quarters? These 
go into the Pentagon. Half of the annual budget power goes 
here, and since the first quarter is relatively fixed, this means 
that two-thirds of the controllable power of the United States 
is concentrated here. This is the incredible power of the 
Pentagon. This power is now held in check and balance in 
the Pentagon. Upset this balance—transfer this power— 
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directly or indirectly—to one military man—and you lay the 
foundation for disaster. 

Even held within the present balance—this is an awesome 
responsibility. It makes me shudder with a cold fear when 
someone suggests that we suppress our Opinions, that we 
submit to a single wise man in whatever uniform, that we 
speak with a single subservient voice, the only military advice 
available to the Secretary of Defense or President or the 
Congress or the people. 

If these things happen, then the people of this nation and 
their elected officials will have essentially surrendered control 
of two-thirds of the controllable national power even if our 
military budget should grow no larger. 

I should like to be specific and illustrate what I mean by 
the problem of power and to do that I must refer to the 
organization as it exists today and as it might exist tomorrow. 

There are four of us serving as chiefs of our services and 
we—together with the Chairman—are the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. We each have different patterns of thought, we each 
have different concepts, we each bring different skills, dif- 
ferent information, and different experiences to our common 
council and to the President and to the Congress and the 
United States. 

The five of us now in the Joint Chiefs of Staff have widely 
varying personalities and all of my confreres are men of very 
strong opinions indeed. Yet I know of no group of men for 
whom I have greater respect than I do for my associates in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Many times I do not agree with them 
as we start our discussions or they do not agree with me, 
but because we each have respect for the other's opinion and 
because we realize that these opinions are based on years of 
different experience, we examine those opinions carefully 
before a decision is reached. There is no suppression of view- 
points and none of us would have it otherwise. Together we 
discuss and we weigh our views. On all but a very few 
problems we reach common ground. 

Of those very few on which we do not agree, every one is 
an important policy problem. Every one, while discussed 
in a military setting, is a problem of national interest—of 
such paramount national interest, in fact, that when it is 
not possible for the military authorities to come to agreement, 
then it is appropriate and according to law that the opinions 
of the Joint Chiefs should be considered and the decision made 
by the responsible civilian official:—the Secretary of Defense 
and the President of the United States. The final decision 
cannot be left to a single man in uniform if our constitutional 
republic is to survive and remain free. Ultimate control must 
rest with civilian authority. The President now rightfully bears 
the awesome responsibility for the making of these important 
decisions. 

As you can see, I believe strongly in the basic concept of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is particularly responsive to the 
requirements of modern global war. It is in harmony with 
our form of government. The dual status of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff members, who are also the uniformed Chiefs of their 
services, is the inherent virtue of the system. 

This dual status does something that no supreme staff 
system ever accomplished—it combines authority to plan with 
responsibility to carry out those plans. It assures reality. It 
avoids the fatal ivory tower. 

There is nothing secret about basic national strategy or 
national policy. The unwarranted but persistent notion that it 
is secret may be one reason why it is so consistently avoided 
in public di.cussions. I do not mean that it would be all 
right to tell one’s opponent what one plans to do in this or 
that situation; that would be folly. But there is no reason 
whatever to infer from that, that the basic themes of national 
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strategy or of national policy should be avoided as outside 
any thinking man’s purview. Quite the opposite. The more 
people who know about and understand these problems, the 
more healthy will be our democracy in its strategic decisions. 
The Congressman, voting on a military appropriation, is in 
a very real sense making a fundamental strategic decision. 
None of the really important aspects of policy or of strategy 
should be concealed from public attention. 

These are some of the questions on which it might be useful 
for you to focus public attention: 

Why do we have armed forces? Are they to support the 
public’s policies or are they to make those policies? 

What purposes are to be served by nuclear weapons? How 
many do we need? How could they best be used? 

What requirements are laid upon the armed services by 
the needs of national policy in peace? In cold war? In little 
war? In big war? What kinds of armed forces can meet these 
needs? 

What does the United States want its political opponents 
to do? Do our military positions leave room for those 
opponents to do what we want? Or do our actions cause 
them to do things we would prefer they not do? 

What do the people of the United States want our political 
friends, our allies, to do? Do our inilitary positions support 
or hinder our movement toward attainment of these national 
aims? 

All of these questions require careful consideration—and 
careful deliberation—and no one man can answer these ques- 
tions. They are beyond one man’s capacity. 

Perhaps you will sympathize with me when I shudder at 
the thought of more concentration of power in the Pentagon, 
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of more uniformed control over the national destinies, of 
suppression of ideas under the guise of efficiency, of the 
concealment of responsibility in the anonymity of a staff, in 
the separation of responsibility from the authority to commit 
the nation to a course of action. 

I would suggest to you that it is within your province to 
probe and to air these matters—that you probe a little deeper 
and air a little more openly these basic matters of national 
policy. And as you do this I am sure you will weigh them 
against the ethics and the patterns of our free society. 

Do we want concentration of power or balance of power? 
Do we want secret decision or open debate of policy? Do we 
want power in bureaucracy? Or in elected officials? 

These are not easy questions. And there is no simple answer. 

Some wiser man than I once said that the fundamental 
problem of any society is that of the allocation, use and 
transfer of power. 

This is our problem today. I do not have a simple answer. 
Of only one thing I am sure. The answer is not the abdication 
of our responsibility to a military National Protector under 
that or any other name. 

I suggest that no form of organization can be better than 
the men who man it, and that no organization can produce 
military power sufficient to stay superior to that of the Soviets 
unless our people are willing to make additional sacrifices. 

Instead of giving you answers today, I have submitted to 
you a problem—a real problem and an urgent one—one that 
has not yet taken clear shape in our public forums—largely 
because it has not been fully examined in all its facets. But 
the problem is a most serious one which you can do much to 
clarify in the weeks ahead. 

You have a tremendous task—I wish you well. 


@ @ 
The Intelligence Services 
IMPORTANCE TO OUR NATION AT ALL TIMES 
By FREDERICK AYER, JR., Special Assistant for Intelligence to the Secretary of the Air Force 


Delivered to the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois, December 5, 1957 


years—I make a plea for full support of the efforts of 

our intelligence services. I fully recognize that these 
efforts cost much in personnel, equipment and money. I 
further concede that proper operation of intelligence involves 
risks and may subject a government to criticism and political 
pressures. 

I submit, however, this thesis. In a time of trial and 
struggle such as today’s, the second most important task 
confronting our government is the obtaining of complete 
timely and accurate intelligence. The most important require- 
ment is, of course, that the government act resolutely and 
swiftly on the basis of this intelligence. 

It may be here superfluous, yet we should briefly define 
what intelligence is not. It does not involve, except inci- 
dentally, security work and counterintelligence. These func- 
tions serve to protect installations—military, industrial, and 
scientific—from foreign espionage and sabotage. Also involved 
are the personnel security programs designed to deny access 
to military, industrial, or scientific secrets or Operations to 
persons of questionable loyalty and reliability. Further, our 
security system is directly concerned with the safeguarding 
of our diplomatic and military communications. Included like- 
wise is protection against enemy propaganda of a subversive 
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or divisive nature. Finally the security and counterintelligence 
services must protect all secret development plans of new 
offensive or defensive weapons, the numbers, deployment, and 
projected use of these weapons—and hence of all war plans. 

In short, counterintelligence is largely concerned with pre- 
venting others from finding out things concerning us we wish 
to keep secret. 

As I have said, however, there are times when these 
services incidentally aid the positive intelligence efforts. 
These are the occasions when by knowing what an enemy 
seeks most vigorously to discover concerning us we can learn 
a great deal about what he lacks and what are his plans. A 
perfect example occurred prior to the Von Rundstedt offensive 
in the Ardennes of December 1944. We apprehended a great 
number of line-crossing and parachutists espionage and 
sabotage agents behind the Ardennes front. From this fact 
many intelligence personnel deduced that this was where a 
major attack would take place. Some higher ranking ones did 
not agree. As a result, we were not prepared. 

Positive Intelligence work—or, as we shall call it, Intelli- 
gence—is in its most simple and most desirable sense easily 
defined. It is the obtaining of total information concerning 
any and all nations in which we are interested and drawing 
from the evaluation of this information the correct con- 
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clusions. In time of war this definition does not change. It 
is just that a much greater emphasis must be placed on the 
purely military aspects of the totality of information. 

Total information is just that. It is composed of a great 
number of major elements—each with many subdivisions. 
There's no time today to list them all. We can, however, 
examine the most important—and not necessarily in order 
of importance. Then we can ask whether our major premise 
is valid—the premise that resolute, speedy action on the basis 
of what is learned is a nation’s most important guarantee 
of security. 

A first element in this total scheme is the strength of the 
industrial base of a nation, its inherent productive capacity. 
Without such a strong base no nation can for any protracted 
period of time wage either a hot or a cold war. 

You will recall that not many years ago some people who 
should have known better publicly stated that the industrial 
and economic structure of Nazi Germany rested on sand 
and would soon collapse. They said Germany had not enough 
oil, rubber, aluminum or steel and that her tanks were tractors 
covered with papier mache. Many Allied intelligence services 
reported otherwise, but it took six years and the armed might 
of more than half the world to prove them right. 

Similar reports have in the too recent past been current 
concerning the Soviet Union. Only three short years ago I 
talked with two important personages who said they did not 
yet accept as fact that Russia had produced even one A-Bomb. 
These gentlemen had worked and travelled in the USSR and 
knew from experience that the Bolsheviks were technically 
and organizationally incapable of such a concentrated inventive 
and productive effort. What too many choose to ignore was 
that in the immediate pre-war and actual war years Russia 
produced more, and in many instances better, tanks than the 
British Commonwealth and the United States combined. 

Past performance is only one factor to be considered in 
estimating future potential. One common approach is to use 
statistics as accurate as obtainable of Russia's total output in 
such fields as steel, coal, oil, aluminum, chemicals, electronics, 
and electric power. These are then contrasted—and to date 
most favorably—with similar figures for the United States, 
or the United States plus its western allies. The obvious 
conclusion is that we have little to worry about. 

Intelligence, on the other hand, notes that the Soviet has 
and is planning to have infinitely fewer automobiles, TV sets, 
washing machines, steel frame buildings and even plumbing 
units than do we. It estimates, therefore, the percentage of 
gross national product devoted to heavy industry and ma- 
chinery of war. It then finds, as it found, that the absolute 
total in these categories is frighteningly large. It then notes 
that there are apparently no factors such as political demands 
for budget balancing, union wage demands, party or press 
Opposition to prevent a continuation of the present division 
of effort. 

A second element is the rate of advance achieved by a 
nation’s scientists and the support afforded to scientific effort. 
In the Soviet case, as a nation we once accepted as fact that 
the intelligentsia—and thus the scientists—had been elimi- 
nated by the Revolution and subsequent purges; we accepted 
also as a demonstrable proposition that scientific progress 
was impossible in a regimented or totalitarian society—to 
prove our point we picked out such examples as Lysenko in 
the field of genetics and noted that he had changed his 
scientific conclusions to conform with the Party line. What 
we chose to forget was that an equally highly regimented 
society in Germany, adhering if you will to the genetic 
theories of Alfred Rosenberg, had produced, among other 
things, even during a desperate war, target-seeking air-to- 
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ground missiles, V-1 and V-2 rockets, the prototype Schnorkel 
submarines, and an impressive number of the world’s first 
jet interceptor planes. All of these required a high level of 
basic scientific ability, as well as the accepted German tech- 
nical competence. 

This past history and that of the USSR was however 
studied by the U. S. Intelligence Community. It was noted 
that many of the outstanding texts in basic mathematics, 
physics and chemistry used in Western universities as far 
back as the early 1930’s had been written by Russian the- 
Oreticians and researchers. It was noted that in Russia the 
scientist was afforded an honored place in society and granted 
appropriate financial and social rewards. Also it was observed 
that the number of scientific and engineering students in 
Soviet institutions was increasing at an almost unbelievable 
rate. It was recalled how high was the degree of excellence 
of Russian education under the repressive government of the 
Czars. I can remember a friend of my father's, forced to leave 
school at age 15 in 1918 and flee westward with his family. 
After several years of exile, working at menial jobs, he arrived 
in the U. S. and was accepted almost at once as a student in 
the Harvard School of Business Administration. My father 
asked him how this could be. His reply, “Why, Mr. Ayer, an 
education in the Gymnasium (Russian equivalent of high 
school) is more than equal to a college degree from Harvard 
or the University of Chicago.” 

Intelligence agents also had studies made—contrary to re- 
ports in the public prints—and against the budgetary wishes 
of some government officials—of Soviet texts in the Library 
of Congress and the libraries of our colleges and universities. 
Although these studies were nowhere near as complete as 
desirable, they amply demonstrated to our scientists the 
amazing accomplishments of Russia in funadmental science. 

Intelligence personnel also observed that in 1945 the 
Soviets acquired well over 2/3 of the outstanding German, 
Austrian and Czech scientists and technical experts in a great 
variety of fields vital to heavy industrial and military de- 
velopments, and that the Kremlin did not overly concern itself 
with the clearances of these people. It simply put them to 
work in locations of maximum security, and afforded them 
unlimited means to pursue their arts. 

A third element—one which combines several—is of 
course the political strength and determination of a regime. 
As a people generally we had said, “The Nazi regime is 
oppressive, it is tyrannical and inhuman, it can never last.” 
Perhaps this was in the long run a correct analysis; neverthe- 
less the regime did last, become stronger under pressures 
from the outside, and fell only under the crushing blow of 
virtual military annihilation. 

In looking at Russia the Intelligence analyst observed 
that the Czarist regime had been totalitarian in the extreme, 
held power by terrorism and the secret police (the Cheka), 
and used subversion abroad as part of its foreign policy. The 
main difference created by the Revolution was the exchanging 
of one group of totalitarians for another. It added two ele- 
ments: the use of the world-wide communist party and total 
determination to strengthen the economic, agricultural and 
industrial power of the nation, at whatever cost. 

Just as the good Intelligence analyst, a few years ago, did 
not scoff at Mein Kampf, so later he took seriously the state- 
ments of Lenin and subsequent Soviet spokesmen. It seemed 
reasonable to suppose that leaders who starved millions of 
their own people to achieve as part of one five-year plan 
the collectivization of farms were more than a little serious 
and determined in their attempts—that they meant what they 
said. | 

In addition to the declared intention of strengthening its 
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economic and industrial base, there have been other constant 
methods in Soviet policy. To name a few, there are: the 
abolition of religious influence; the suppression of all political 
opposition; the rewriting of history for basically nationalistic 
ends; a vast propaganda machine extolling the Russian system 
abroad and condemning that of capitalist nations; and above 
all, the subversion and destruction of free governments who 
opposed Russia or who were fair prey for political annexation. 

These aims or methods were, of course, added to the 
traditional expansionist goals of Russia—traditional goals since 
the days of the Czars. First, these goals were windows on the 
seas and oceans. Then there was added the Eastern treasure— 
almost half of the world’s oil. 

Then—although not included in original Soviet planning— 
Western stupidity presented them with most of central Europe 
On a platter. Russia naturally adapted her planning to suit 
the occasion and took advantage of every opportunity. From 
1943 to 1945, to my personal knowledge, U. S. Intelligence 
reported what would happen. Such reports ran counter to the 
Administration's party line, and were ignored. 

In that area communist governments in exile had been set 
up and carefully nurtured by Moscow later to rule those 
lands which had been overrun by the Nazis. From the very 
beginning there was included a so-called Free-German govern- 
ment. The personnel of these pseudo-governments was fairly 
well-known. The only thing not openly spelled out was the 
full Soviet intent. This was not hard to guess. 

I believe that when unbiased history is written, it will be 
admitted that Anglo-American failure to recognize the Krem- 
lin’s intention of forever annexing East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania was the most costly 
blunder in the history of the free Western World. Our 
failure to drive directly to Berlin in early September, 1944 
when Patton's road was open—and our later halting of troops 
short of Prague, Vienna or Budapest may have marked the 
beginning of the final backing of freedom to the wall. 

A fourth element of a total intelligence picture is full 
recognition of the nature of a people—its emotional and 
cultural heritage—the stimuli to which it will react, its 
prides and prejudices, its essential hardness or softness—its 
future potentials as measured by its historical past. I well 
remember my Uncle—General George Patton—speaking to 
me at that time when his armies were halted West of the 
Rhine, in order to lend more logistic support and air cover 
to Montgomery's futule drive to the North. He said “I am 
halted now. However, I have studied the German for forty 
years—I have read his history and the memoirs of his great 
men. I have examined the accounts of his battles and his 
military treatises. I am familiar with his literature, his philoso- 
phy and his music. Thus I know how he will react under 
any given set of circumstances. He has not the slightest idea 
how I will react. When the time comes, therefore, I'll beat 
Hell out of him.” This, of course, he did. Here was an ex- 
cellent definition of almost total intelligence. 

Others, however, did not accurately read the German char- 
acter. We announced the Morgenthau policy for the agrari- 
anization of a strong industrial nation--and we demanded 
unconditional surrender. These acts inevitably enhanced the 
Gétterdimmerung tendency of the Germans—and drove them 
to hold out for added long agonizing months. This, of course, 
played directly into Soviet hands. 

A study of the Russian character individually and nationally 
has proven rewarding. It is a young, virile and consequently, 
ruthless nation. Among the ancestors of today’s citizens were 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great and the Empress Catherine. Its history is one of being 
surrounded by other nations who were afraid of its growing 
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strength. Its past is a story of insults to its pride such as it is, 
“a land of ignorant uncultured peasants incapable of building 
a locomotive or a flush toilet.” As a people it has demon- 
strated over and over that it is impressed by industrial 
might, by strength and iron determination. It is also the 
people who built Potemkin villages but are magnificent chess 
players. The Russian respects strength and capitalizes on all 
weaknesses. 

It is unnecessary to list all the instances when he or his 
puppets backed down in the face of a firm stand. It is 
equally needless, but far more tragic, to name the occasions 
when timorous vaccilation has led him, or his puppets, to 
drive forward. 

It would seem to follow that the Russian of even the pre- 
sputnik days was probably very proud of his government 
which had pushed far back the borders of surrounding 
capitalist enemies, and had succeeded in making the Western 
World shudder at each rattling of its sword. Thus, as a virtual 
certainty, intelligence analysis could work on the assumption 
that for the foreseeable future, and well beyond, we must 
continue to deal with a firmly entrenched monolithic govern- 
ment. Such analysis had also to accent that as a government, 
and hence as a people, Russia is prepared to endure huge 
sacrifices in order to achieve its ends—and Russia’s announced 
ends have not changed. 

As a further corollary I think it fair to say that intelligence 
also accepted that Soviet spokesmen, given the previous years 
of national ridicule, could not afford to boast of technical 
achievements present or to come without the soundest basis 
in fact for their claims. The same drive which led the Soviet 
to develop the Sputniks forced them to announce that they 
would fire them—and then carry through on or ahead of 
schedule. 

A fifth element of the total intelligence picture is the 
study of requirements—what must a nation have safely to 
continue a course consistent with the policy? In World Wars 
I and II Germany had to contend with powers which ruled 
the seas—therefore she needed a counter-force and she built 
it in her submarine fleet. In World War II, suffering from 
lesser total manpower she had to have means of directly at- 
tacking civilian will to resist. She found these means in 
bomber fleets first—then in the V-1 and V-2 rockets. 

Because this is a major subject of debate, conjecture and 
outcry today, let us examine very briefly how at least one 
segment of intelligence looked at Soviet Requirements. 

At the end of World War II the United States and Great 
Britain were possessed of a powerful long-range air-force. The 
United States held the Atom Bomb. To achieve any degree 
of equality it seemed clear that the USSR needed two things 
at once: An A-bomb capacity of their own and an adequate 
defense against hostile bombers. 

An immediate all-out effort was made both in the es- 
pionage and the development fields. It is factual that the 
Soviet Espionage apparatus was given orders to obtain the 
bomb secrets within 6 months or else. There was no or-else 
nec . 
In 1946 and '47 many eminent men stated that the Rus- 
sians could not possibly join the manufacturing technique 
and scientific know-how successfully to produce an atom bomb 
before 1952 or 53. The Air Force Intelligence people at the 
same time estimated a date of 1949. This was correct. 

Soviet radar at the end of World War II was rudimentary 
and virtually non-existent. Obviously they have since made 
extremely rapid strides. Else they would never have been able 
to track and hence identify or intercept certain planes flying 
near their shores. 

Their need for jet interceptors was a crying one. Many 
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people in this country granted them no capacity whatever in 
this field. Nevertheless they ostentatiously flew a modern jet 
fighter in plain sight of the world’s observers in Moscow 
many months before the Korean War. It is history the number 
of MIG-15’s our Air Force met from the fall of 1950 onward— 
and that from there the Soviet has continued to build ever 
improved models. It is also history that Air Force Intelligence 
accurately foresaw these developments. 

Next came the Soviet hydrogen weapon—to meet a require- 
ment of both a military and a propaganda nature. We had 
detonated a vastly powerful “hydrogen device” at Eniwetok 
of many times the power of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
weapons. The USSR was in their own mind required to do 
likewise—and did. As I remember it several of our leading 
scientists publicly estimated that the Russians had developed 
a method which was an improvement on ours. We had also 
very closely forecast this experiment. 

Next, before we unveiled our B-47 and B-52 bombers, it 
seemed obvious to our intelligence that the Soviet needed the 
same weapon as a proof of expertness and as a counter-threat. 
Sure enough the so-called Beagle, Bison and Bear aircraft 
appeared publicly on or before their estimated schedule, and 
as further advertisement of competence a TU-104 passenger 
jet was flown to various capitals of the world. 

The next requirement was in missiles. In fact it was a 
requirement which was always there—or at least ever since the 
existence of U. S. or NATO bases from which aerial attacks 
could be launched at the Russian heartland. Given German 
developments in rocketry, the presence of many of their ex- 
perts in Russia after the war—and their obvious military 
necessity (quite apart from the product of the other intelli- 
gence sources) it was apparent that what has happened would 
happen. I do not wish to go into details, but merely refer you 
to testimony published to date in the nation’s press, plus the 
awe-inspiring demonstration by Sputniks I and IL. 

The sixth and most vital element in the total picture is 
intent. What are the Soviet plans? What will they do? Where 
next will they exploit local nationalism? Where next will 
they use subversion? Where will they threaten? What force 
are they prepared to use? What risks will they assume? Dare 
they start a major war? 

These are vital questions which a government must ask 
itself every day—for both the immediate future and the longer 
range. In a general way they can be fairly accurately answered. 

Knowing the Soviet Strengths mentioned above—knowing 
the problems they face—being aware that there exist no 
Obviously powerful internal political oppositions, no union 
problems—no opposition press and no evident ethical moral 
restraints as we know them, you can say, “Assuming the 
Russian is at least as able—and has monolithic power of 
decision—what would I do in his place?” You would not 
often be wrong. 

However, this is far from enough. In police work an officer 
can be reasonably sure he knows the identity of the guilty 
party. Days, months or even years of hard, dedicated, routine 
as well as scientific work is often needed to prove him right. 
And even more is required to prove him right in court. 

Here is where the tools of intelligence come in. They are 
too many to mention. And for security reasons I will not. 
As nearly a truck load of sand must be sifted to discover one 
small nugget of gold, so ten thousands of reports from a 
thousand agents must be read, analyzed, cross-referenced and 
evaluated. Millions of words from books, periodicals, press 
and radio must be subjected to similar processes. Thousands 
of technical and scientific observations must be fitted together. 
More thousands of chemical, physical, and metallurgical ex- 
aminations must be made of material. Huge efforts in cryp- 
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tology—sampling of radioactive fallout—studying of photo- 
graphs—even tracking of sputniks, are required. 

Take for instance a single example of analysis based on 
open or overt sources. An illiterate refugee reports that there 
is a lot of heavy industrial construction taking place in the 
town of X. Earlier a notice had appeared in the provincial 
paper complimenting comrade Ivanovitch and his crew for 
exceeding their quota in laying of heavy rails. From another 
source it is learned that Professor Viacheslav has moved to the 
town of X. A check through biographical files tells us 
that Professor V has received, two years earlier, a Stalin prize 
in electronics—and had once written papers on the theoretical 
problems of guiding a moon rocket. Another refugee, also 
illiterate, reports that his siesta had been disturbed by roaring 
noises. A newspaperman writes that where he once had been 
permitted fairly freely to travel near town X—he can now 
come nowhere near the place without running into wire 
fences and armed guards. From these and a few more facts, 
reports, or rumors can be reached a more than reasonably 
accurate conclusion that X is probably a rocket test center— 
and that these are guided rockets. Note, however, that it took 
two years and the sifting of hundreds of thousands of ex- 
traneous pieces of information to reach it. 

Now multiply this by the length and breadth of Russia and 
its satellites. Then add that what goes on in every nation of 
the world, hostile, neutral or friendly is of great, at times vital, 
interest to us and we can begin to gauge the magnitude of the 
intelligence task. And I have not will not speak of the 
highly complex, expensive and far-flung technical means of 
acquiring other intelligence information than I have men- 
tioned. 

Intelligence, therefore is a gigantic effort, expensive in men, 
money and machines—perhaps above all in the rarest com- 
modity on earth, keen intuitive analytical brains. 

Is it worth the effort? It is my p ition that it is. Let 
us take a few hypothetical exampl ut not at random. 

If we learn that the new Soviet bomber fleet will have an 
altitude of X thousand feet we must declare obsolete any 
radar or defensive weapon where altitude limit is not more 
than X thousand feet. 

If on the other hand we learn that the Soviet has scrapped 
his heavy bomber fleet and plans to rely exclusively on missiles 
our course of action would be quite different. 

If we learn that Soviet very long range missilery is planned 
mainly for show and that Russia intends to take over the rest 
of Europe and the Near East by land forces while interdict- 
ing our foreign bases with IRBM’s then other decisions on 
our part are called for. 

If we learn that country X which we had thought our 
friend has sold out to Moscow, we must at least reexamine 
that portion of our foreign aid pro 

If we learn that country Y, our friend, has decided by Feb. 
17 to invade country Z, a politically hostile nation, we must 
decide quickly what course to take. 

If we ascertain that the entire Russian submarine fleet 
loaded with X100 mile megaton war-head missiles has left 
its home pens, or that 500 Hydrogen war-head ICBM'’s are 
in place, we must make the most agonizing decisions in our 
history. 

I conclude, therefore, that proper intelligence is essentially 
the determining factor among others in the following cate- 
gories: 

1. The type and number of offensive and defensive weapons 

we must develop, procure and deploy. 

2. The number and training requirements of the manpower 

to operate these arms. 
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. Over 60% of the national budget and thus indirectly 
our debt and tax structure. 

. The direction and nature of much of our foreign aid. 

. =~ and effective foreign diplomacy. 
an 

. In the final and ultimate analysis, if peace has become 
impossible in our time and an enemy decides not to 
repeat the mistakes of Germany, and elects to knock 
us out in the first days of war, the existence of timely, 
accurate and credible intelligence may be the determining 
factor in our survival as a nation and as a people. 

We in the intelligence community have been wrong— 
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more often we have been right. Day by day we are better 
learning our job. My appeal right now is that we be permitted 
all the tools, manpower, money and political consideration 
required to do this job as best possible, and that we be per- 
mitted to take the necessary risks. You cannot afford that we 
be wrong. If we are right our government—our nation cannot 
afford not to listen. There is no happiness and less future in 
being Cassandra. 

Of course Cassandra paid with her life for invariably 
prophesying the truth. Tomorrow Casandra alone would not 
pay the price. It might be paid by all citizens of what we are 
still proud to call the free, civilized world. 


The Right To Work 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS POINT OF VIEW 


By THE REV. JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J., Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


Delivered at the 62nd annual Congress of American Industry, New York City, December 4, 1957 


treated from the point of view of the lawyer or econo- 

mist. I am going to treat those merits from the point 
of view of a priest who has for the past 25 years been em- 
phasizing the moral and religious point of view in social 
problems. There seems a special fitness in this treatment from 
a Catholic priest because by far the largest single group in 
American unionism is affiliated with the Catholic Church. 

Moreover, Catholic clerics have been among the most 
severe critics of the right-to-work law. In fact they have been 
so outspoken that Bishop Robert J. Dwyer of Reno has felt 
compelled to say, “The Church is sot for Labor to the ex- 
clusion of all other claims of right and justice . . . The Church 
has never made the fatal error of conceiving that Labor and 
its problems are her sole concern, or that other elements of the 
social structure should be ignored and forgotten.” 

We may hope that the revelations of the McClellan Senate 
Investigating Committee have changed the attitude of those 
clerics toward the right-to-work law. 

George Meany himself said that he had not known one 
hundredth part of the corruption of the unions already inves- 
tigated. And it is more than likely that the corruption a 
uncovered is not one hundredth part of that to be found 
Probably the clerics knew no more about those evils than did 
George Meany and they may now cease their all-out cham- 
pionship of labor union demands. But as of today they must 
still be looked upon as our opponents. 

My argument is that the right-to-work law would save the 
individual workman from a great moral and spiritual danger. 
Moreover, it would rather aid than injure the union movement 
itself. My argument is built on the nature of American 
unionism. It claims to be religiously neutral. That is, within 
its ranks the atheist and the believer of whatever faith are 
equally at home. The same neutrality is a part of its program. 
The organization i takes no stand regarding religion in 
its choice either of means or ends. We have then a mass 
movement of more than 17 million men, often emotionally 

sprang led commonly by like-minded 
officials who can demand regard only for the material and 
temporal in their conduct of their mighty affairs. George 
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Washington warned us in his Farewell Address that this sort 
of thing would not do for our Country: “Reason and experi- 
ence,” he said, “both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principles.” The absence 
of religion from the directives of our labor unions cannot fail 
to be as destructive. 

My first citation in confirmation of my thesis is a very 
interesting and important document. I have cited it before 
and my clerical critics have not dared challenge either its 
pertinence or its importance. It is the 1950 Joint Pastoral 
of the three archbishops and 22 bishops of the Civil Province 
of Quebec. The Pastoral runs to 85 pages in the original and 
was read in every church and chapel in the Province for three 
consecutive Sundays. Moreover, it carries the enthusiastic 
approval of the Cardinal Secretary of the appropriate Roman 
congregation. The Cardinal declares that “the august teachings 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs . . . could not have been more 
happily applied to present economic and social conditions in 
Canada.” The Cardinal goes on to say that he feels convinced 
that “the publication of this Pastoral Letter would be of great 
practical utility to the clergy and laity of all countries...” 

The Pastoral praises religiously oriented labor unions but 
warns of the great harm done by the largely secularized unions 
(had in Canada and in the United States alike): “The spirit, 
the vigor which pervades the organized unit proceeds from 
the mind and heart of the leaders. That vigor reaches after- 
wards all the members and conveys to them a particular 
concept of social life and professional relations. Hence the 
association is formative. It will be such in a Christian way, if 
it expressly adheres, in its very constitutions to the social 
principles of Christianity . . . Otherwise the association will 
lead the worker astray to materialism; it will imbue him with 
a false concept of life eventually made known by harsh claims, 
unjust methods, and the omission of the collaboration neces- 
sary to the common good.” 

Our American type of unionism of course makes no claim 
that it “expressly adheres, in its very constitutions, to the social 
principles of Christianity.” In the United States no such type 
of union is possible. But the Pastoral warns us solemnly of the 
grave evils the neutral union involves. A workman may join 
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such a union and do his best to prevent or to minimize those 
evils. But he may properly call upon us to help save him from 
being forced into such an association. 

Or from being forced to remain in such an association when 
he finds the loss he is being caused. That is, when he finds 
himself being led “astray to materialism,” being imbued “with 
a false concept of life eventually made known by harsh claims, 
unjust methods, and the omission of the collaboration neces- 
sary to the common good.” 

Two years ago I published an article in favor of the right- 
to-work law in which I used that Pastoral as partial evidence. 
One of the priest foes of the law wrote me that my article 
had the National Association of Manufacturers’ “slant.” I 
replied that if he would read the Rome-approved Pastoral for 
himself he would find that it too had the National Association 
of Manufacturers’ “slant.” 

To verify the contention of the Pastoral that our largely 
secularized unionism is harmful to the religious spirit of its 
members we have not far to look. We find Allan S. Haywood, 
late Executive Vice President of the CIO, declaring, “When 
you join a union, it’s kind of like joining a church. You work 
for nothing else and you believe in nothing else.” No wonder 
then that Father Philip Carey, S. J., apostle of the Xavier 
Labor School, New York City, warns us from thirty years 
experience, “The philosophy of secularism is a greater present 
problem to American labor than Communism.” As a con- 
firmation of that charge we have only to recall the reception 
given Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa in the last shameful Team- 
sters convention in Miami. 

Those two leaders, under indictment for alleged multiple 
and criminal betrayal of trust, had clammed up or suffered 
unheard of mental blackouts in the Senate McClellan investi- 
gation. And yet their entrance into the packed convention 
hall met with the acclaim of a “Hail, the conquering hero 
comes.” Those union delegates were largely heads of families, 
men actively concerned in their home communities with 
questions of juvenile delinquency and public morals. Yet in 
that convention they compounded charged and documented 
felonies that would have disgraced Ali Babba’s 40 Thieves; 
and that in the name of union loyalty. What further evidence 
do we need that the “spirit, the vigor” of a leadership not 
religiously guided “will lead the worker astray to materialism; 
it will imbue him with a false concept of life eventually 
made known by harsh claims, unjust methods, and the omis- 
sion of the collaboration necessary to the common good?” 

Further testimony to the destruction of religious and moral 
spirit that comes from neutral unionism we have from the 
distinguished and fair minded Jewish labor economist, Will 
Herberg. He charges that “The lack of a labor conscience . . . 
is, in a sense, the basic problem of American trade unionism 
...” “The problem,” he says, is one of “double morality, one 
ethic for private life and another for the organization in- 
volved.” Herberg goes on to say that there has been “little 
religion operative in the lives of the leaders and rank and 
file workers alike in their capacity as members of the labor 
movement.” He says that with the nonCatholic unionists the 
relevance of their religion to their labor activities “never so 
much as enters their minds.” And as to the Catholics, the 
divorce between their religion and their labor activity has been 
almost total. 

Moreover, he says, “Recent efforts . . . to make their religion 
relevant to their responsibilities in the labor movement have 
met with bitter opposition on the part of the most prominent 
Catholic labor leaders, who insist that the place of religion 
is in the church.” Ed Marciniak, loyal Catholic unionist and 
associate editor of the labor Monthly Work, has the frankness 
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to cite that passage from Herberg without reservations. 

The secularization process that our unionism effects in the 
activities of our workmen is notably productive of the bitter 
class spirit so often found. Of that spirit Msgr. Hubert A. 
Maino, Associate Editor, The Michigan Catholic, Detroit— 
himself a consistent union champion—complains: “If you 
read the general run of publications put out by labor unions 
you might easily get the impression that nearly all employers 
remain essentially similar to the industrial ‘robber barons’ of 
the turn of the century. They are portrayed as fattening on an 
inexhaustible flow of ill-gotten gains, while they scheme 
cynically to defraud the laborer of his hire and the public 
of its hard-earned cash.” In such perennial “digging of a 
Grand Canyon between the employer and the employed” the 
unionist is shown as a sort of Sir Galahad in search of the 
Holy Grail. 

The union spirit of hostility towards the employer is no 
accidental or recent creation. It was “built into” the American 
union movement. Ed Marciniak tells us that during the entire 
independent existence of the A. F. of L. (that is, from 1881 
to the formation of the AFL-CIO in 1955), the opening 
sentence of the A. F. of L. constitution dedicated the organiza- 
tion to the class struggle: “A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world, between the oppressors and 
the oppressed of all countries, a struggle between the capitalist 
and the laborer, which grows in intensity from year to year, and 
will work disastrous results to the toiling millions, if they 
are not combined for mutual protection and benefit.” The 
continued use for those 74 years by the relatively conservative 
A. F. of L. of that Marxist class struggle constitution lends 
force to the belief that the official attitude of neutral unionism 
towards the employer has differed from out-and-out Marxism 
only in degree. 

Perhaps the most damaging admission that I have seen 
of that bitter class spirit appeared in the pro-unionist weekly 
magazine, Commonweal, a year or so ago. There we were 
told that “Many times it is difficult not to get the impression 
during labor-management negotiations that the workers can- 
not wait to go out on strike and are reluctant to go back to 
work. It has been pointed out that men strike not so much for 
better wages, hours and conditions, but simply to express 
their deep hatred of their employers, their work and their 
way of life.” If such is the fruit of American unionism, why 
should the reluctant workman who wishes only to make an 
honest living, be forced into such association? Why must he 
join the ranks of such unionism and be subjected to the in- 
fluence and discipline of its leaders? Remember, as Father 
Carey has said, “The philosophy of secularism is a greater 
present problem to American labor than Communism.” 

Violence as an element in union policy is almost too well 
known to be mentioned here, but at the same time it gives 
you some measure of the moral and religious damage done 
union members through their loyalty to their secular-minded 
leaders. This violence is freely exercised even against so-called 
“union brothers” in a jurisdictional dispute. A classical ex- 
ample of the sort occurred a year or so ago in Grand Blanc, 
Michigan, in a battle between pipefitters and riggers. The 
riggers, wearing steel helmets, fell upon their opponents with 
chains, wrenches, and steel pipes (“Only steel can do so 
many jobs so well”); eleven of the pipefitters were hospital- 
ized, one with a depression fracture of the skull. When 
religion tells us that “He that hates his brother is a murderer,” 
no exception is made for jurisdictional disputes. 

In spite of such damage done to the moral and religious 
spirit of the unionist, many conscientious people favor com- 
pulsory unionism because they think it essential to the union 
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movement. The fact is, as the labor economist Sumner H. 
Slichter tells us, “Both the closed shop and the union shop 
are distinctive American institutions. Occasional use of them 
is found in other countries, but they are not prevalent except 
in the United States and Canada.” J. C. Gibson, Vice President 
and General Counsel of the Santa Fe Railway, says that 
“Compulsory union membership is illegal or under attack 
in practically every country of the free world. It is invalid 
by constitution, statute, or judicial decision in France, Western 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, 
Norway, and Sweden. The labor party in Australia recently 
decided to drop compulsory unionism from its platform.” 
Compulsory unionism continues unchallenged in only one 
country—the U. S. S. R., the land of compulsion. We argue, 
then, that compulsory unionism is not needed here for union 
security. The rest of the free world almost without exception 
maintains the union movement without a pattern of com- 
pulsion. Why should we not be able to do as well? 

Now I would like to show that in my opposition to com- 
pulsory unionism I have good company among social moralists 
of the highest repute. For example, Monsignor John A. Ryan, 
one of the greatest names in social morality, has declared, 
“As a general rule workers ought not to be coerced into 
joining the union through contracts by which the employer 
agrees to employ only union members. It is better that they 
should be brought into the organization by methods of edu- 
cation and persuasion. And the employer who is willing to 
deal with the union, to establish union conditions of employ- 
ment, and to permit unionization by persuasion, ought not to 
be asked or required to sign a contract for a closed shop. In 
such a case the open shop is a fair and reasonable institution.” 

To that we add a citation from probably the best known 
contemporary Catholic moral theologian in the United States, 
Father Francis J. Connell, C. SS. R., Dean of the School 
of Sacred Theology of the Catholic University of America. 
He tells us, “I stili hold the view I expressed in June 1947— 
that there is no Catholic principle to the effect that every 
worker is bound to join the union. Neither do I believe that 
there is any Catholic principle which condemns the ‘right- 
to-work’ law.” In specific rejoinder to the “free rider” argu- 
ment for compulsory unionism Father Connell says it proves 
too much. It is, he says, similar to the argument that demands 
that taxes be paid on church property, since religious or- 
ganizations too receive the benefits of government. He adds, 
“I should say, rather, that if a man benefits by a union he is 
bound to return some benefit to his fellow workers—but not 
necessarily by joining the union. He might do his share toward 
benefiting them by setting a high example of a conscientious, 
diligent worker, or by visiting his fellow workers in their 
sickness.” 

We shall cite only one further moral authority, the late 
Cardinal Griffin of England, a great friend of labor unionism. 
Ten years ago the Cardinal flatly declared, “We do not want 
introduced into this country compulsory membership in a 
trade union, which I am convinced would do more harm 
than good to the trade unions themselves . . . We have seen 
the evil effects on associations and the trade union movement 
through their being overloaded with vast numbers of sleeping 
partners.” The Cardinal realized that compulsion does not 
make for enthusiasm; moreover, that compulsory unionism 
leads to government control—a realization that he shared 
with European unionism in general. 

Here I find it interesting to compare the comments of 
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Cardinal Griffin and George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
on the consequences of union security, had through such a 
device as compulsory unionism. Meany in complaining of the 
great falling off of interest in union meetings since the “old 
days,” explains, “As unions grow more secure, we all add 
a lot of fat. It’s a real problem.” With this Cardinal Griffin 
agrees. He says, “I do not think it is realized how much an 
increase in security leads to a decrease in a sense of responsi- 
bility. But it should be obvious to any thinking man. Security 
is generally obtained by a loss of freedom and a consequent 
decrease in responsibility.” Let the unions, then, sacrifice the 
“fat” that comes through compulsory membership. Then let 
them grow as large and as strong as they may, through their 
contribution to the common good. 

I have been accused of not sufficiently appreciating the 
helpful influence of George Meany on the union scene. I hold 
him to be a Christian gentleman of great ability and integrity. 
He has a broader concept of his responsibilities than had his 
predecessors, but his authority is far from complete. Various 
heads and subheads of constituent unions are wilful men 
who brook no check. If he insists upon imposing discipline 
they threaten to draw their unions out of the AFL-CIO; the 
experienced John L. Lewis has said the inter-union bond is 
only a “rope of sand.” Meany could not publicly acknowledge 
that he would be grateful for much legislation against ir- 
responsible unionism, but he would be the first and chief 
beneficiary. In any case, he is aging, is overburdened with his 
labors, and may be gone from us tomorrow. Who would his 
successor be? 

Many of course think it would be Walter Reuther. What 
change would that make in the union setup? Suppose we grant 
that Reuther is very able, well intentioned, and a consistent 
follower of his principles. But what are his principles? We 
are quite willing to believe that his admiration for the 
government ot Soviet Russia, expressed during his sixteen 
months sojourn in that country joyously helping to strengthen 
the Soviet State, is no longer felt (although we don’t agree 
that such a declaration from a man of 26 years may be brushed 
off as the notion of an “enthusiastic kid”). But what of the 
fundamental life principles regarding religion and morality that 
made that admiration possible? An admiration felt and ex- 
pressed at the height of Stalin’s slaughter of millions of the 
most prosperous and industrious of the peasant population? 
Could it be that so intelligent and wide-awake a “comrade” 
as Reuther knew nothing of that slaughter? Or did he give 
it the brush-off, on the score that “If you want to make an 
omelet, you must first break the eggs?” 

We all know that Mr. Reuther has been very energetic 
about rooting racketeering out of unionism. But he does not 
show the same hostility to violence as a union tactic. Is violence 
any less deplorable than racketeering? Most of us would rather 
be robbed than mobbed. I for one would look forward with 
dread to the day when Walter Reuther raised to the leader- 
ship of American labor should become the exemplar of 
American unionism. Then indeed would be verified the 
prediction of the Quebec Pastoral that the example of a 
dynamic leader not religiously motivated and guided “will 
lead the worker astray to materialism; . . . imbue him with 
a false concept of life eventually made known by harsh 
claims, unjust methods, and the omission of the collaboration 
necessary to the common good.” Then if ever would we need 
a right-to-work law to save the American workman from the 
compulsory domination of that influence. 
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R. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests and members 
of the National Association of Manufacturers: 
When your Committee came to see me and ex- 
tended an invitation to address you on the subject, “The Bill 
of Rights—Our Heritage,” I accepted at once. In these critical 
times, when there is fear of what the future may hold in 
store for us; when each of us feels the impact of those forces 
at home and abroad that challenge our way of life; when 
traditional procedures at times seem unequal to the task of 
maintaining law and order; and when some of the most 
fundamental of our constitutional rights are under open 
attack, this is a provocative and interesting subject. What 
appealed to me particularly was the opportunity to do a 
little of what I call preaching the gospel. 

And I may as well tell you my thesis and my mode of 
procedure right here in the beginning of this short address. 
I shall wander about, discussing now-this-now-that feature 
of the Bill of Rights, in an endeavor to open the subject up 
and let you see it from the inside and in the end to convince 
you, mot merely that we must hold on to these precious 
freedoms for dear life, but that we can do this only by free 
and independent cooperative and individual thought and 
effort, despite the surrounding atmosphere of conformity 
which pervades contemporary life and, more often than we 
realize, obscures fundamental issues. This is the central, 
unifying thought which everything I shall say is intended to 
support. 

Of course we are all familiar in a vague way with the 
words “liberty” and “freedom.” Surely we have heard these 
words bandied about from the time we studied American 
History and Civics at school. What is freedom anyway? I 
thought I knew something about it, until I went through 
that trial of the Communist leaders back in 1949, and was 
subjected to a barrage of propaganda concerning the so-called 
freedom of the Russian variety. 

To me freedom is a state of mind; it is a way of life. It 
is a concept, an idea. From one viewpoint, it is the individual 
on the one hand and all the powers of government and the 
state and society on the other. From another viewpoint, it 
is the preservation of property rights against the predatory 
demands of a multitude of forces. From still another view- 
point, in the context of the American scene, it is the finding 
of some means to prevent the complete absorption of state 
functions by an all-powerful federal government. There is 
no such thing as absolute freedom. How much individual 
freedom is consistent with the needs of a given nation or 
community at a given time? Freedom is the opposite of 
slavery; there is physical freedom and the freedom of the 
mind. Freedom is more precious than all the gold and all 
the jewels of the Indies. But it is not static; it is subject to 
the inexorable laws of growth and decay. 

Not long ago Mrs. Medina and I had an exciting experience 
on Edward R. Murrow’s “Person to Person” television pro- 
gram. Frankly, I did not know what we were in for. And, 
by the time they were ready to proceed, I thought our apart- 
ment would never look the same again. But it did. I thought 
there would be a rehearsal. But no; nothing like that. This 


man Murrow is a remarkable man. One of the questions he 
popped at me, out of the blue, was: “Judge, can you recom- 
mend some little book, of a hundred pages or so, that will 
explain all about this freedom business?” Well, that was 
a question! Freedom is the study of a lifetime. Our Bill of 
Rights, which looks so simple when we fist read it, is a 
dynamic, flexible, ever-expanding and growing definition of 
our fundamental rights. Like the search for truth, the ultimate 
in freedom is always just over the horizon, just beyond our 
grasp. The trick is not to lose it, or any part of it, but rather 
to get as much more of it as we can assimilate. 

And yet the temper of the times would seem to be in the 
opposite direction. In our zeal to defend ourselves against the 
onslaughts of the communists, we must be alert to the danger 
of adopting their ruthless methods and losing our freedoms 
in the process. It will not do merely to give lip service to 
the fundamental rights, as they do, whilst at the same time to 
indulge in actions the imevitable consequence of which must 
be the erosion or whittling away of our heritage of freedom. 

At this point, if time were available, which it is not, a 
sketch of historical background would be both logical and 
helpful. I shall content myself with a single illustration. Not 
long ago I was reading the diary of John Evelyn, who was 
writing in terms of 1650 or thereabouts, and I came to a 
description of his experience one day when he was taken to 
see a man put to the torture. The prisoner was charged as 
a pickpocket; the man whose pocket had been picked identi- 
fied him, but the prisoner refused to admit his guilt. What he 
saw in the torture chamber was too much for worthy John’s 
stomach and he declined an invitation to witness what was to 
be done to the next victim. But there is not a word of 
protest in the diary. He took it for granted that this was 
the thing to do, and it was the regular, lawful procedure. 

Against this background, let us turn to the Bill of Rights. 
How is the individual protected against the government? The 
Fifth Amendment gives us part of the answer: “No person 
shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless On a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury; * * * nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
Or property, without due process of law * * *.” 

There are those who wish to abolish grand juries; they 
say the grand jury is a cumbersome and antiquated device, 
that the grand jurors always indict when the District Attorney 
wants them to. But many of those here present have sat as 
_ jurors, — know that you can always seek instructions 
rom the judge under whose jurisdiction the grand jury 
serves, and that no one can compel you to indict someone 
even if the District Attorney fusses and fumes and tells you 
the accused is guilty. And this happens—the case for the 
government is presented and the grand jury finds no true bill. 
The Bill of Rights provides the citizen with this protection 
against the possible tyranny of his government. 

How does this privilege against self-incrimination actually 
work? Suppose the authorities are investigating the murder 
of a gangster or a shakedown by some union racketeer or a 
conspiracy of communists to overthrow the government by 
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force and violence. In the typical case a witness is called 
before a grand jury and he refuses to answer questions on the 
ground that his answers may tend to incriminate him. Do 
the authorities let the matter go at that? They certainly do 
not. Here is where the judge comes in again. Indeed, he 
always comes in, as somewhere down the line a judge must 
decide if constitutional rights have been infringed. 

The judge is called in or the interested parties are brought 
before him and there is a hearing at which the judge decides 
in a proceeding to punish for contempt whether the witness 
has a right to refuse to answer the question. This may look 
easy to you but I tell you sometimes it is a tough proposition 
to decide. 

It is a popular conception that if the witness pleads his 
privilege against self-incrimination he must be guilty. But 
that is absurd; it just is mot so, What the judge has to figure 
out is whether the situation in which the witness finds himself 
is such that answers to the questions might be used against 
him in a criminal prosecution. Often it looks as though the 
witness were in no danger of being prosecuted criminally for 
anything but is simply trying to protect his friends or his 
relatives by withholding information. But how is one to tell? 
Surely in cases of doubt the scales should be tipped in favor 
of the protection of constitutional rights. 

Many a time, when I was a practising lawyer, I advised 
clients not to talk, where I thought that anything they said 
might be used against them, perhaps in prosecutions under 
the anti-trust laws, or, as in the case: of the officers of the 
companies that used to issue mortgage certificates, in prosecu- 
tions for the alleged offense of fraudulently obtaining money 
by use of the mail. 

But what I am particularly interested in making clear to 
you is that such a right as the one under discussion requires 
redefinition from time to time. These concepts of the Bill 
of Rights are necessarily dynamic not static. The wily strategy 
and maneuvers of the communists and their sympathizers have 
caused the writing of new chapters in the court records of 
constitutional interpretation. Many of the cases currently 
arising ha. to do with the leaders of unions. Tomorrow the 
pressure will come from some other direction. 

Without the protection of the Fifth Amendment we would 

bit by bit degenerate into a police state. This is one of the 
most important and fundamental of our freedoms. Despite 
all the loose talk we hear, we must be determined to 
preserve this right and not permit it to be whittled away by 
“loose interpretation or torn from the Constitution by amend- 
ment. And if it protects the guilty as well as the innocent we 
must realize that this was obvious from the first. And no one 
knows who is guilty or who is not, under our laws, until the 
jury has rendered its verdict. 

Thus the figure of the judge looms large. He is the one 
who in the last analysis stands between the government on 
the one hand and the citizen on the other. It may be that 
the judge is deciding a tax case: The government says he 
owes the money, the citizen says he doesn’t. Or it may be a 
criminal case or any of a great variety of others in which the 
citizen is pitted against the United States or against the 
People of the State of New York or against the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts or whatnot. 

When judges from foreign countries visit the United 
States sooner or later many of them wind up in my chambers 
down in the United States Courthouse. One of the questions 
most of them ask is whether the executive tells me how to 
decide the cases, even by little hints. Well, I know how the 
government wants the case to come out all right, that is 
obvious from the pleadings; but if anyone connected with 
the Department of Justice tried to see me without the presence 
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of his adversary, under the guise of explaining some of the 
fine points of the case, I would consider it a personal affront 
and send him about his business in short order. 

Now I know from my experience that in rare cases you may 
come across a judge who acts as though he were on the 
bench to decide cases in favor of the government. This is 
particularly bad when the judge signs a forty or fifty page 
document containing findings of fact, submitted by govern- 
ment counsel, without so much as changing a comma. But 
that is not the way the system is supposed to work; and that 
is not the way it does work. Of course, you always have to 
deal with the human equation. But I want to make it per- 
fectly plain to you gentlemen that the judges are honorable 
men and any judge worth his salt will consider the United 
States Government or any state or municipal government 
simply as one of the parties in the case before him. If you 
have an idea that the government always gets the breaks, 
you should come down to our courthouse some time and 
wander around. All the court rooms are open to the public— 
come in and see for yourselves. 

Let us turn to property rights. What is due process of law? 
If I branched into particular situations,‘I could talk all 
day and still leave the subject as obscure 2s when I started, 
except to those of you who are lawyers. Naturally what is 
due process of law depends on the knowledge of legal prin- 
ciples and their historical development. But I do have some- 
thing to say about the right approach to the subject and I 
am pretty sure you will understand what I have to say. 

One of the strangest phenomena is the curious and abso- 
lutely unfounded belief on the part of the public that the 
judges know all the laws and that they only work when 
they are sitting on the bench hearing cases. The true fact is 
that most of their working time is devoted to reading statutes 
and decisions and briefs submitted by counsel in an effort 
to discover what the law is. Sometimes there are precedents 
“right on the nose,” as the lawyers say, but more often there 
is no binding precedent on the precise point at issue. How 
does the judge go about “finding” the applicable law in such 
a case? 

There are two approaches, diametrically opposed to one 
another. The first is to follow what is sometimes called the 
“humanitarian” or “equitable” approach, by which the judge 
meditates and finally comes out with something he thinks is 
fair, after the manner of King Solomon. When I went on the 
bench I thought I was going to do this; but, when I was 
faced with the responsibility, I soon came to the conclusion 
that I just could not do that without introducing into the 
law an element of chaos and uncertainty. My function really 
was to follow the second approach, which was to make a real 
honest-to-goodness effort to discover what the law was from 
a study of the available statutory and other material and 
then apply it, whether or not the result was pleasing to me. 
In one of my recent opinions I had this to say: 

Indeed, I do not believe that under our system of juris- 
prudence, judges have the right to decide cases purely on 
the basis of what may strike an individual judge as the 
right thing to do, independent of any rule of law. We are 
not mere philosophers, nor is it our function to dispense 
4 priori justice between the parties, but rather to determine 
and apply the law as best we can. 

Under our Constitution we are governed by laws not by 
men. And this “due process of law” of which I have been 
speaking stems directly from the Bill of Rights. We must 
never tamper with these fundamentals. 

In our lifetimes the most serious inroads upon the basic 
assumptions of the Bill of Rights have taken place in a 
continuing redefinition of the functions of the state and 
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federal governments vis-a-vis one another. There seems to be 
a race between the “general welfare” clause of the Preamble 
and the Tenth Amendment to see which one will gobble the 
other up, with the odds heavily on the “general welfare” 
clause. The Tenth Amendment, which is, of course, part of 
the Bill of Rights, provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

What would the founders say if they knew how the con- 
cept of interstate commerce had been expanded so that to 
find an acknowledged exclusively intra-state matter is like 
looking for a needle im a haysiuck! There are a great variety 
of grants in aid, for school lunches, constructing highways, 
building airports, clearing slum areas, building hospitals and 
so on. There are always emergencies of one kind and another. 
One field after another of state activity is preempted and 
taken over by the federal government. Along these lines a 
colossal struggle is in the making over labor relations. Before 
too long, we may see this field preempted, too. Perhaps a mere 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act may do the trick and 
set the stage for a holding by the courts that the right to work 
provisions still im the statutes or constitutions of eighteen 
states are no longer of any force and effect. 

Indeed, iast June, at the Forty-ninth Annual Conference 
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of Governors, President Eisenhower reported that a dis- 
tinguished scholar had told him that the present trend toward 
centralizing governmental power in Washington would even- 
tually make the states “powerless satellites of the National 
Government” unless checked; and he recommended the or- 
ganization of a Task Force to study the subject and recom- 
mend a retransfer of some of the activities to the states with 
a corresponding alteration of the tax structure. 

We all know how every governmental body reaches out 
for more and more power. This seems to be one of the in- 
tuitive urgings men have when they are born. It is as natural 
and as inevitable as death and taxes. 

But I am an optimist. There is no occasion to go off in a 
corner and sulk or to think that the world is rapidly going 
to blazes. History belies all this despondency and I want no 
part of it. And all this preliminary is working up to some 
conclusions. 

First, never lose faith in our precious Bill of Rights. Let 
us stand on it as on a rock oad be steadfast against those 
forces that would amend it or tear it apart or whittle it 
down by loose interpretations suggested by way of com- 
promise or by the seeming expediency of the moment. 

Second, let us bore into and study these subjects, and try 
our best to understand that they are dynamic and not static, 
because life is that way. It is idle to sit on the side lines and 
cuss out the Supreme Court. 

And, lastly, let us roll up our sleeves and pitch in as in- 
dividuals, participating in the rough and tumble of politics 
right at the bottom of the ladder in local political clubs, and 
from there on up, shouldering the burdens of citizenship and 
not minding it too much if we get hit with a little mud in 
the process or suffer some inconvenience. One of the troubles 
with this great country of ours is that too many of us have 
abdicated to the self-seekers and those with particular axes 
to grind. We can preserve our heritage of freedom only if 
we will fight for it down im the arena where there is a chance 
of getting hurt. 

In conclusion, let me tell you a story. In 1949 on the trial 
of the Communist leaders, charged with conspiracy to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the United States Government 
by force and violence, we started off with a challenge to the 
entire panel of jurors, based upon the claim that Negroes, 
housewives and working people had been systematically ex- 
cluded from the jury list. I did not at first realize that this 
was funnelled into three of the most important of the lines 
of communist propaganda. Anyway, it soon developed that 
there had been no such exclusion and I overruled the chal- 
lenge. So we began to pick the jury with about 400 talesmen 
in the courtroom. As I thought the case might take six weeks 
Or two months to try, never dreaming that it could last from 
March into October, I suggested that we first dispose of the 
claims of all those who wished to be excused. The result was 
that every single business man or executive begged off. I 
was positively ashamed. Even in a case where our whole 
future might be at stake, for all they knew, not a single one 
of these substantial business men were willing to make the 
sacrifice. The result was that we had a jury composed of the 
very persons who were claimed to have been excluded: three 
Negroes, including a Negro woman as the foreman, a number 
of housewives working people. 

My friends, this is not a healthy sign. We are a free and 
i t people; we have in our Bill of Rights a precious 
heritage which we must at all costs preserve; and we can 
preserve it only by fighting for it, fighting for it intelligently, 
persistently and unselfishly. 

Thank you for listening to me. 





